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THE PUBLICATIONS OF THE 
AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN FOUNDATION 


By HENRY GODDARD LEACH 


Honorary President of The American-Scandinavian Foundation 


HE history of the publications of The American-Scandinavian 
Foundation may be said to go as far back as the organization itself, 
and even before its founding. Niels Poulson, the founder of ASF, 

did not only visualize an exchange of persons between Scandinavia and 

the United States, but also an exchange of the printed word. The dissemina- 

tion in the United States of correct knowledge about Scandinavia, in 
magazines and books, had always been of great interest to him. He had 
been an enthusiastic supporter of an early periodical, The Scandinavian 

Times, issued by The American-Scandinavian Society in New York, and 

he had also taken much interest in The American Scandinavian Magazine, 

which was distributed to members of the Society under a special arrange- 

ment. However, both of these periodicals had ceased publication by 1912, 

and there was a great need for a new magazine. 

Therefore, in 1912 The American-Scandinavian Foundation thought 
it to be one of its proper functions to give serious consideration to the 
publication of a magazine about Scandinavia. A decision to that effect 
was made, and in January 1913 the very first issue of The American- 
Scandinavian Review was mailed out to ASF members and subscribers. 

Niels Poulson’s partner, C. W. Eger, and several other Scandinavian- 
Americans underwrote the publication of the Review for one year. How- 
ever, the magazine produced a profit for the Foundation, and the under- 
writers were not called upon for their support. Six issues of the Review 


were published annually until in 1920 the magazine became a monthly 
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and so continued until 1934 when it became, as today, a quarterly. 

Hanna Astrup Larsen, a lady of distinguished Norwegian ancestry, with 
fine discrimination about every variety of art, was Literary Editor of the 
Review from the first issue of January 1913, and was for many years 
Managing Editor until her death in 1945. Small wonder that the magazine 
was so successful from its start! For, opening the first pages the reade1 
found Three Danish Sonnets, by Maurice Francis Egan, an American 
poet and novelist who was American Minister to Denmark. These were 
followed by Victor Rydberg’s poem The Mother, translated from the 
Swedish. Then came the prophecy of the Norwegian engineer, Samuel 
Eyde, entitled The Industrial Future of Norway. That prophecy has long 
since been realized in the harnessing of the waterfalls of Norway. 

A short story by August Strindberg followed Eyde’s masterpiece. Then 
The Commercial Future of St. Thomas, by William Hovgaard, who was 
a charter trustee of the Foundation. Next, Iceland was recognized by a 
translation of the Byarkamal. A number of plays by Strindberg were 
reviewed. But it was several years before the Review introduced its chron- 
ology of the current history of Scandinavia. 

In the second issue the chief feature was an article by the polar explore 
Roald Amundsen which he insisted on calling The North and the South 
Poles, the Steam Boilers of the Earth. This article was reprinted in news- 
papers across the continent. 

Other issues of that first year, 1913, contained articles about Scandinavian 
institutions in America, the position of women in Sweden, Royal Copen- 
hagen Porcelain, translations from The Poetic Edda, the revival of Norway's 
commercial conquest of the seas, the industrial resurgence of Denmark, the 
organization of the Foundation in Northern lands, and Scandinavian music. 

The forty-eight years of Review publication have kept pace with current 


history. Its volumes have been written by experts in their subjects in the 
Scandinavian countries and the U.S. and have covered not only the social 
setup of model states but every important topic from archaeology to 
zoology. Thus this periodical has become so encyclopedic that recently the 
British Museum and other famous libraries of Great Britain have purchased 
complete sets of our bound volumes, and some fifty libraries in the United 
States and the British Dominions have completed their sets. 


The very first book publication issued by The American-Scandinavian 
Foundation was a profusely illustrated catalogue, Exhibition of Contem- 
porary Scandinavian Art. With an introduction and biographical notes by 
Christian Brinton, this book was issued in 1912 in conjunction with the 
exhibit arranged that year by The American-Scandinavian Society. In 
later years the Foundation has continued to issue a number of catalogues 
of our traveling exhibitions of Scandinavian or American art. 
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In 1914 the Foundation began the publication each year of two or three 
“Scandinavian Classics” and “Scandinavian Monographs”, the former trans- 
lations of belles lettres, the latter books about the history of the Northern 
Countries and their arts. All the ninety books so far published by the 
Foundation could be listed under those two categories. This ambitious 
program was conceived by William Henry Schofield, one of the charter 
trustees of the Foundation. The first Committee on Publications consisted 
of William Henry Schofield, Professor of Comparative Literature in Har- 
vard University, Chairman; Arthur Hubbell Palmer, Professor of German 
Language and Literature in Yale University; and the undersigned as 
Secretary of the Foundation. 

An eminent American critic reviewing our early books published this 
tribute: “The American-Scandinavian Foundation has placed America 
under the deepest sort of debt for the great work it has accomplished and 
is carrying on in the way of revealing to the American public the literary 
achievements of Scandinavian genius.” 

Comedies by Holberg was the first “Classic” published by the Foundation. 
Three comedies—Jeppe of the Hill, The Political Tinker. Erasmus Mon- 
tanus—were translated by Oscar James Campbell, Jr., of the University of 
Wisconsin and Frederic Schenck of Harvard University. This book is now 
in its fourth edition. The Foundation has also published eleven other 
comedies by Holberg. 


The first “Monograph”, also published in 1914, was The Voyages of the 
Norsemen to America by the naval architect William Hovgaard, richly 
illustrated with maps and photographs. This book, never reprinted, is now 
appraised at many times its original price. It is still the most reliable of 
the scores of books in many languages which discuss the landings of the 
Norse on the American mainland in the Middle Ages. The other “Classic’’ 
of that year, 1914, was Poems by Tegnér translated from the Swedish by 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow and W. Lewery Biackley. 

Novels and short stories published by the Foundation are representative 
of such authors in Denmark as Hans Christian Andersen, J. P. Jacobsen, 
Steen Steensen Blicher, and Johannes V. Jensen; from Norway, Jonas Lie, 
Arne Garborg and Knut Hamsun; from Sweden, Selma Lagerléf, Per 
Hallstrém, C. ]. L. Almquist, Verner von Heidenstam, Gustaf af Geijerstam, 
and Hjalmar Séderberg. 

We have published both The Prose Edda and The Poetic Edda, a volume 
on Norse Mythology, and eight volumes of Icelandic sagas. Our six volumes 
of Scandinavian poetry have been of service to commercial publishers in 
compiling anthologies of the world’s best poetry. And our several volumes 
of modern Scandinavian plays have served to acquaint American readers 
and theater-goers with the best dramatists of the North. 
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Foundation “Monographs” include such titles as Scandinavian Art, 
richly illustrated, the only existing opus in the English language describing 
the arts of all the Northern lands; also The Heroic Legends of Denmark, 
The Old Norse Sagas, The Life of Ibsen, Iceland, Edvard Grieg, The Scan- 
dinavian States and the League of Nations, Gustav Adolf the Great, Amer- 
ican-Scandinavian Studies, Great Norwegian Expeditions, and Scandinavian 
Democracy. 

The biggest ASF publishing project, begun a number of years ago, is 
now nearing completion. It involves the issuance of a history and a history 
of literature for each one of the five Scandinavian countries. Four volumes 
have so far been published, namely, A History of Norway by Karen Larsen, 
A History of Norwegian Literature by Harald Beyer, A History of Icelandic 
Literature by Stefan Einarsson, and A History of Danish Literature by 
Phillip M. Mitchell. A History of Swedish Literature by Alrik Gustafson 
will be published this fall. 

The Foundation published no works of the Danish philosopher Soren 
Kierkegaard until 1936 when we published a translation of his Philosophical 
Fragments in cooperation with the Princeton University Press. This quickly 
sold out, and Princeton went on from year to year publishing other works 
of Kierkegaard. Commercial publishers in the United States and in Britain 
took up the challenge, and today leading publishers of both countries feel 
that their lists of new books for the year is incomplete without a book by 
or about Kierkegaard. 

Usually, the Foundation has published two books a year, both of which 
have been sent free of charge to our Sustaining, Sponsoring and Life Asso- 
ciates as part of their membership benefits for that year. But the books 
have also been sold, to college and university libraries, public libraries, and 


to private individuals. Our biggest seller, according to my records, has been 
The Life of Ole Bull by Mortimer Smith: 16,527 copies. The runner-up 
was The Saga of Fridtjof Nansen: 7,495 copies. Third was Norway's Best 


Stories: 7,310 copies. But, of course, some of our book publications have 
been reprinted with our permission by commercial publishers and have 
sold in much greater volume. Thus, it may be said that the publications 
of the Foundation have not only stimulated interest in Scandinavia among 
scholars as well as among general readers but have also in no small measure 
served to increase understanding between the U.S. and the Northern 


countries. 


Dr. Henry Goddard Leach, himself the author of five books, served as 
President of the Foundation for many years and was the first Managing 
Editor of “The American-Scandinavian Review”. He has also served on 


the ASF Publications Committee ever since its inception. 





STANDING GUARD IN GREENLAND 


By ERIK J. FRIIS 


I 
NE of the most significant aspects of the last few decades, and one 
that has for some time been impressed on every one’s mind with 
increasing urgency, is the tremendous progress achieved in the 
somewhat related fields of communications and of warfare and weapons 


delivery systems. A salient case is the introduction of long-range aircraft 
which have enabled commercial airlines to bridge the eastern and the 
western hemispheres via the Polar Route, connecting Copenhagen with 
Tokyo across the North Pole and the Arctic Ocean. But similarly, the intro- 
duction of long-range bombers and missiles, combined with the facts of 
global strategy in a period of “Cold War,” have brought the two leading 
powers of the eastern and the western hemispheres face to face in the 
barren wastes of the arctic regions. 

Thus, in the tragic eventuality of a Third World War it is conceded 
that the Arctic will assume a strategic importance as never before. And it 
is no military secret that bases for military aircraft and for the launching 
of missiles are to be found in advanced locations in the Far North. Of 
equally great deterrent capability, however, are undoubtedly all those 
installations which might with more justice be termed “defensive’’, as for 
instance, the Distant Early Warning Line crossing Canada, which was 
designed to warn against jet air attacks, and the BMEWS Project in Alaska 
and Greenland, our front line of defense against Inter-Continental Ballistic 
Missiles. 

Il 

The Danish island of Greenland, the largest island in the world, has 
been called “the great aircraft carrier of the Arctic’, a designation which 
is becoming increasingly true in our day. Greenland has today a number 
of airfields, of which some, like those at Narssarssuaq and Séndre Strémfjord, 
were built as American bases during World War II. Today, however, the 
most important Common Defense Area in Greenland is located, as is well 
known, at Thule, near the northwest corner of the island, at about 77° 
northern latitude. 

Located on North Star Bay, Thule was originally founded as a trading 
post by the Danish explorers Knud Rasmussen and Peter Freuchen shortly 
after the turn of the century. The name derives, of course, from the 
account of the Greek explorer Pytheas of Massilia, who about the year 
330 B. C. claimed to have arrived at the ends of the earth, by him called 
“Ultima Thule.” There is some doubt whether Pytheas actually had 
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been to Norway, Iceland, or some other of the Western Islands, but the 
name is nevertheless quite appropriate for the settlkement founded in one 
of the most bleak and desolate, and at that time most inaccessible, regions 
of Greenland. 

During the first few decades of its existence Thule grew by leaps and 
bounds and became not only a trading post but also a sizable Eskimo 
settlement. However, it was found that its excellent harbor and _ flat 
topography, and its being sheltered by the inland glacier, made the village 
an ideal site for an advanced military base in the Arctic. Following the 
creation of NATO and Denmark's adherence to it in 1949, an agreement 
was accordingly signed in 1951 between Denmark and the United States 
whereby, in the interest of the common defense, Thule and the surround- 
ing area were leased cost free to the United States, and a joint Danish- 
American defense base was established. 

The Eskimo village of Thule, at that time numbering about 130 
persons, was moved about 60 miles northward, to a place now known as 
New Thule, where sturdy houses and other accommodations were put up 
for the inhabitants. 

The Norwegian-American explorer and aviator Colonel Bernt Balchen, 
who had been the Commander of Séndre Strémfjord during World War 
II, was called in to supervise the construction of the Thule base. The 
planning and building of the base, at that time kept secret and known 
under the code name of “Blue Jay”, presented formidable problems, not 
least due to the fact that the Thule harbor is approachable by ship 
during three short summer months only. In the beginning of 1951 a 


convoy of 120 transport ships led by an ice breaker arrived in Thule, and 


work began. Later, most of the supplies were brought in by air by the 
Military Air Transport Service. In the summer of 1954 the base was 
substantially completed, and a sizable “city”, with no less than sixteen 
streets and eight avenues, now sprawls along North Star Bay. 

The fact that the ground so far north is frozen practically the year 
round, by the so-called ‘permafrost’, also presented a problem. If buildings 
are placed on foundations in the ground, they will soon come askew 
when the heat from the buildings melts the ground underneath. The 
problem is solved by placing all buildings above ground, resting them on 
timbers, and then weighing them down with heavy concrete blocks so 
that they will not blow away during the raging storms of winter. Another 
ingenious feature is the ventilating system, consisting of chambers and 
ducts through which cold air flows underneath the floors to prevent the 
“permafrost” from melting. 

The electric power needed for the base and also for the BMEWS radar 
installations is, curiously enough, obtained from a Navy-built generator 
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A view of Thule harbor, with the power ship in the foreground. 


ship, which is permanently moored in Thule harbor. Consideration is 
being given, however, to powering the radar station with atomic energy, 
from which the Thule air base would also presumably benefit. 

The Thule Air Base is the headquarters of the 4083rd Air Base Wing 
(Air Defense Command), but there are also tenant units from the Army, 
the Navy and the Coast Guard. Among these we might mention an Army 
Artillery Group, an Army Transportation Corps and the Corps of En- 
gineers which supervises all construction work done by civilian contractors. 
Moreover, the Transportation Arctic Corps tries out different kinds of 
motor vehicles, and the Army Engineer Arctic Task Force conducts the 
experiments at Camp Century, the atom-powered, under-the-ice “city” 
several hundred miles out on the ice cap. There are also a number of other 
important organizations using the base for scientific research. 

A visitor to Thule will probably first take note of the airfield and the 
hangars and will no doubt be amazed to find facilities of such magnitude 
practically at the ends of the earth. (Actually, Thule is located quite a 
distance north of the Magnetic North Pole and is the most northerly 
airport of its size in the world). The most characteristic feature of the 
village is the great number of barracks, in which the personnel is quartered 
in single or double rooms, although, as might be surmised, due to con- 
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One of the emergency shelters along the road from Thule to the BMEWS 
site, in which those caught in a sudden storm will find food, warmth, 
and telephone communications. 


struction and maintenance costs, space is at a premium in Thule. On a 
tour of the base one will also be shown the various Clubs, for officers, 
NCO’s and airmen, the excellent gymnasium, the chapel, cafeterias, dining 
halls, stores, a library, a hobby shop, a theater, and a hospital. The base 
also has its own television relay station, KOLD-TV, and two radio stations, 
one specializing in popular music, sports and light entertainment, while 
the other concentrates on classical and semi-classical music. Nor is educa- 
tion neglected in these northerly latitudes: the University of Maryland 
operates an off-duty education program, under which it is possible to 
study various subjects for full college credit. 

One reason for all these activities is, of course, that the personnel, due 
to the rugged terrain and the climate, is more or less restricted to the 
base and its immediate surroundings. A tour of duty at Thule is twelve 
months, during which time a leave of twenty days’ time is usual. 


The Danish Government, the sovereign of Greenland, is represented 


at Thule by a liaison group, headed by a Captain in the Danish Royal 
Navy. There are also a great number of Danish civilians working for the 
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An aerial photograph of the four radar antennae and the other 
BMEWS installations at Thule. 


Danish Arctic Contractors, a company which represents the joint efforts 
of various Danish engineering firms. 


Il 

Undoubtedly the most important of the defense installations at Thule 
is the so-called Site I of the Ballistic Missile Early Warning System 
(BMEWS, pronounced “Beemews’’), the existence and capabilities of 
which were revealed to the world only a few months ago. A press flight 
from Washington, D. C. to Thule with return via S@ndre Strémfjord was 
arranged by the U. S. Defense Department in May and gave about four 
dozen editors and reporters from Denmark, Canada, and the United 
States an opportunity to inspect the huge ;MEWS station and get an idea 
of how it works. 

The BMEWS site at Thule, equidistant from New York and Moscow, 
is the first completed part of a giant radar detection system, the biggest 


of its kind in the world, whose sole purpose is to spot, far out in space, 
any missile or rocket attack that might be launched from behind the 
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Iron Curtain. The Thule site is expected to be fully operational this fall. 
In addition to the installations in Greenland similar radar bases are being 
built at Clear in Alaska and at Fylingdales Moor in Yorkshire, England. 
These three sites were selected because they are located in such a way 
that they in combination will be able to detect and give instantaneous 
warning of any missiles coming across the top of the world bound for 
the United States, southern Canada, or Great Britain. 

The BMEWS installations offer indeed an astonishing sight, as one 


suddenly comes upon them after traversing the desolate wastes of northern 
Greenland. Located on a height overlooking a breathtakingly beautiful 


fjord, this ‘“‘Maginot Line of the North” consists of four sentinels staring 
northwards across the Arctic Ocean. What first meets the eye are the fou 
giant radar antennae, each the height of a sixteen-story building. But on 
further observation one will see many buildings, of more conventional 
size, all of which are connected by covered walks and runways. 

Basically, the entire installations consist of four super surveillance radar 
sets which operate in conjunction with one another so that a wide curtain 
of radio waves will result. The range of this powerful radio transmitter 
is an unbelievable 3,500 statute miles and its tremendous power may be 
measured in multi-million watts. This electrical energy is converted from 
4,160 to approximately 100,000 volt DC on the site itself, in the three 
transmitter buildings in which banks a nine-foot high Klystron tubes are 
contained in shielded power amplifier cabinets. 

When probing the skies over the Arctic and over the Soviet Union the 
antenna system will radiate, at different degrees of elevations, two fans 
of radio frequency energy, which will be scanned simultaneously across 
the face of the huge antenna reflectors. Should a rocket or missile pass 
through the lower fan, a tiny echo will immediately be detected by the 
receivers and the missile’s position and velocity will be determined. Only a 
few seconds later the rocket will pass through the upper fan, and thus 
its position and velocity coordinates may be measured. The trajectory of 
the missile can then be calculated and the impact area, impact time and 
the area of launching will be known. 

The data obtained from the radars are rapidly computed in the data 
processing equipment installed at the site. These electronic brains can 
make one million arithmetical calculations a second, if need be, and thus 
no time is lost in flashing a warning to the North American Air Defense 
Command Headquarters (NORAD) in Colorado Springs, Colorado, and 
to the headquarters of the Strategic Air Command (SAC) in Omaha, 
Nebraska. 

The reliability of the BMEWS radars and computers is ensured by all 
instruments containing self-checking devices, and it is claimed by their 
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One of the four giant antennae, each 165 feet high and 400 feet long, 
at the BMEWS site at Thule. In front of it may be seen one of the 


four scanner buildings. 


builders that no miscalculation or accident but only an unambigous nucleat 
assault would trigger retaliation. Stull, it is one of the apalling tacts of our 
present Missile Age that these amazing technical advances will afford only 
fifteen minutes warning time before a missile will strike. The chief value, 
however, of the system will be to help the West decrease the dangers de- 
riving from the “missile gap’; above all it helps protect the entire Free 
World by serving as a deterrent to an attack by ensuring that SAC will be 


unleashed on its retaliatory mission even before the missiles hit their targets 


in the U.S. and Canada. Moreover, it is envisioned that warning time will be 
materially increased and the defensive value of BMEWS further enhanced 
when the three radar bases at Thule, Clear, and Fylingdales will operate in 
conjunction with a future anti-ICBM missile or beam, with Midas, the 
satellite whose infrared sensors will detect missile launchings, and with 
Samos, the observational satellite which will be able to photograph any 
area of the earth from far out in space. 

On the other hand, the present BMEWS installations will be ineffective 
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Human beings are dwarfed by the 60-foot long backstays for the BMEWS 
radar antennae at Thule. A total of 20 backstays and 20 trusses support 
each of the four 1,500-ton steel reflectors. 


if an enemy in the eastern hemisphere should ever be able to fire ICBM’s 
at North America via the Antarctic. Also, it is feared that the latest Russian 
“space ship” satellite may possibly create problems for BMEWS, by con- 
fusing it and by measuring its twin beams. Nevertheless, one can con- 
fidently state that with the completion of all three BMEWS sites the 


defensive capacity of the Free World will be so great that the probability 


of total war will be substantially reduced. 

Carried through as a “crash program” following the first Russian Sputnik, 
the BMEWS site at Thule represents an astounding engineering feat 
indeed. (And it has been said with a great deal of justice that hardly ever 
before have so many worked with the high hope that what they made will 
never be put to the test by an actual attack.) Comparing favorably with 
some of the greatest engineering triumphs in the world, the Thule site 
has been constructed under the direction of the U. S. Air Force BMEWS 
Project Office at Laurence G. Hanscom Field at Bedford, Mass. Working 
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seven days a week through the dark of winter, almost a thousand men 
have been employed in various capacities in the construction work. The 
total cost approximates $500,000,000.00, but may run into much more 
when, as is expected, tracking radars are added to the installations. The 
three BMEWS sites will together represent one of the largest projects 
ever carried out in cooperation by American industry and the military. 
It has involved a team of over 2,900 industrial firms and suppliers in 29 
states. 

The actual construction has been done by various contracting firms, 
working under the supervision of the Army's Corps of Engineers, and the 
Navy's Military Sea Transport Service has delivered vast tonnages of 
equipment to Thule. Radio Corporation of America is the prime system 
contractor, General Electric has built the radar subsystem, including the 
giant antennae, Sylvania Electric Products, Inc. has provided the high- 
speed electronic data processing equipment, and Goodyear Aircraft Cor- 
poration is supplying tracking radars and radomes to the Fylingdales 
station. Finally, Western Electric Company has built the rearward com- 
munications system linking Thule with the so-called “Zone of the Interior” 
in the Middle West. This communications system, which takes four dif- 
ferent routes, is able to transmit voice, teletype, and digital display data, 
and is in itself an engineering marvel. 

In conclusion we might perhaps remind ourselves that although modern 
military technology confers great advantages on a possible aggressor, there 
is a wide consensus today that neither the Russian nor any other govern- 
ment looks upon a mass surprise attack as a rational alternative in their 
foreign and military policy, for the simple reason that they realize full well 
that their own complete destruction would immediately follow. But it is 
also generally agreed that this might not be the case if the West were 
not ever vigilant. With both sides having long-range rockets and neither 
side having any kind of real defense against them, BMEWS will be a 
vital element in our posture of vigilance. However, as long as the feat 


of surprise attack and of war by miscalculation or accident is present, the 
total elimination of that fear is a negotiable issue. Until serious negotiation 


commences and until the time when gradual disarmament, inspection and 
control become reality, installations like BMEWS will serve a more 
than useful purpose and will represent, as has been aptly said, “the initial 
premium on our survival insurance.” 


Erik J]. Friis, Editor of the “Review”, in May this year visited Thule, 

Greenland, as a member of the American-Canadian-Danish press grout 

invited by the Department of Defense. He returned to Greenland in July 
and spent a month visiting various parts of the country. 





VICTOR SJOSTROM: 
PIONEER OF THE SWEDISH FILM 


By FREDERIC 


CANDINAVIAN motion pictures 

burst into full bloom during Worid 

War I and remained in a posi- 
tion of leadership for a few years im- 
mediately after. Denmark’s creativeness 
was established largely through the ef- 
forts of Carl Theodor Dreyer. The late 
Victor Sjéstr6m (perhaps better known 
in the United States as Seastrom) and 
Mauritz Stiller led the way for the 
Swedish film. Their works were praised 
by critics and applauded by audiences 
throughout the world. The overwhelm- 
ingly Swedish 
films, often based on outstanding liter- 


serious intentions of 
ary works, conveyed a depth of char- 
acter seldom seen previously on the 
screen. 

Films directed by Sjéstrém and Stiller 
made a profound impression on film- 
makers in France, Germany, and above 
all in Russia. In cultural circles on the 
Continent their works were often con- 


sidered the first successful attempts to 
make the screen really a work of art. 
Victor Sjéstrém 


also represents the 
direct link between this era of greatness 
and the art of Ingmar Bergman, since 
he played an important part in 
launching the young film-maker’s careet 
in 1943, and was considered by the lat- 
ter to be one of his mentors and mast- 
ers. 

Victor Sjéstrém’s career was divided 
into three major periods. He started 
as a popular actor in touring com- 
panies. Then he entered the film and 
became one of its outstanding directors. 


FLEISHER 


He was the first Swedish film-maker to 
draw the enthusiastic attention of Hol- 
lywood and to produce films there. At 
the age of forty Sjéstr6m returned to 
Sweden and regained a respected posi- 
tion on the stage and screen. Finally, 
through his acting in Wild Strawber- 
ries, he regained his international fame. 

Now that the praises of Ingmar Berg- 
man are being loudly touted the world 
over, it is easy to forget that his skill 
has not come like a comet out of an 
unborn solar system. On the contrary, 
Bergman is deeply rooted in the tradi- 
tion of the Swedish motion picture. 
Like Sjéstr6m, who reached the pin- 
nacle of his creativeness when making 
films closely related to the cultures and 
atmospheres of the Scandinavian coun- 
tries, Bergman realizes the dangers of 
making movies in other countries. For 
this reason it is said that Bergman fears 
the thought of working abroad. 


Victor Sjéstré6m was born in 1879 in 
a small village, Silbodal, in the pro- 
vince of Dalsland, a few miles from the 
Norwegian border. The family lived 
in a fisherman's hut under very prim- 
itive conditions. His father, Olof Sjé- 
stré6m, was an adventurer and his life 
was marked by ups and downs. Coming 
from the north, he later went to Stock- 
holm with high hopes and big plans 
of 38 


he married a promising young actress 


for financial success. At the age 


—Lisen Hartman. But ill fortune soon 
came his way and he returned to the 
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Svensk Filmindustri 


Victor Sjéstrém, 


as he appeared in 


north with his wife and two children. 
\ few months after Victor's birth, Olof 
SjOstrom 


emigrated to the United 


States. Lisen, Victor, and 


traveled to New York. 


\ year later 
his sister 
Olol 


American trade agency in New York. 


SjOst6m opened a Swedish- 


He went through a religious crisis and 
the home was pervaded with a strict 


“Wild Strawberries” 


and oppressive atmosphere. When Vic- 
tor Sjéstré6m was seven, his mother died 
in childbirth. And when his father re- 
married half a year later, the little boy 
and tried to run from 


revolted away 


home—one time he ended up in a 
theater. Having been deeply attached 
to his mother, Victor was unable to get 


along with his step-mother. As a result 
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Svensk Filmindustri 


The old Lidingé studio building, in which Sjéstrém and Stiller made 
many of their outstanding films during the years 1911-20 


the little boy was sent back to Sweden, 
where he was brought up by an aunt. 
This was one of the happiest periods 
of his life. 


During his childhood in Uppsala, 


Victor Sjéstr6ém was often regarded as 


“the wealthy American”, for whenever 
he was in need of money he contacted 
But 


the young boy’s days of wealth came to 


his father’s office in Gothenburg. 


a sudden end when his father’s business 
failed with a half a 
kronor. The boy’s uncle, Victor Hart- 


loss of million 


man, an actor at the Royal Dramatic 


Theater, whom he had been named 


after and whom he admired greatly, 
came to his rescue and supported him 
for two years. But one day Olof Sjé- 
from America. He 


str6ém returned 


started a newspaper which soon failed; 


then he opened a milk store, where he 


introduced “doughnuts.” Victor worked 


for his father as a delivery boy and 
later got a job in a lumber yard in 
the southern part of Stockholm. 

In 1896, at the age of 16, the boy 
got a job with a Swedish theater group 
that toured in Finland. Without telling 
his father, who hated the theater, the 
young boy forged his father’s written 
permission. After a couple of years of 
hardship in Finland, Victor Sjéstrém 
But 


years he was to become one of the most 


returned to Sweden. within ten 
popular matinée idols in the country- 
side. Throughout his life Sjéstrém re- 
tained a particular liking for the 
theater outside of Stockholm and still 
went on tours a couple of years before 
his death. 

When Sjéstrém gave up the theater 


to enter the films, he gave up a promis- 
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A scene from 


ing stage career. Charles Magnusson, 


the pioneer of the Swedish motion 


picture industry, offered him 15,000 


kronor a year to make the change. 
Magnusson, who had recently signed 
Mauritz Stiller to a film contract, real- 
ized that he needed professional talent 
to raise the standard of his productions. 

It is incorrect to assume, which is 
that the 


films 


done all too often, “golden 
totally a 
result of Sj6éstr6m’s and Stiller's efforts. 
Dr. 
Swedish film historian and critic, has 


the 


era” of Swedish was 


Bengt Idestam-Almquist, leading 


made extensive studies of early 


days of the industry and he emphasizes 

the importance of Magnusson and the 

photographer Julius Jaenzon. 
Charles 


Magnusson, a cameraman 


and inventor, was not interested in 


transferring the theater or music-hall 


onto the screen. He wanted to create 


Svensk Filmindustri 


‘Terje Vigen” 


something of higher 
Unlike 
Magnusson ¢ 
He 


come a respected art form. Starting 
the 


artistic quality. 
most of his contemporaries, 


ynded quality and 


“culture”. wanted the film to be- 


production in southern city of 
Kristianstad, Magnusson wanted “pure- 
ly’ Swedish films free from foreign in- 
fluences. Necessity and desire resulted 
in Magnusson making his early films 
with amateurs in outdoor settings. He 


was fascinated by the realistic impact 


of living nature and photographed as 


much as possible against a natural 
background. Magnusson’s use of nature 
was characteristic of the early stages of 
the Swedish film; throughout its later 
development nature has remained its 
vallmark. 

As the movie market grew and com- 
petitors came into the field, Magnusson 
moved to studios on Lidingé, an island 





THE 


where the era o! 
The 
tremendous international prestige that 
Magnusson’s enterprise acquired en- 
couraged his dreams of possibly gain- 
ing world leadership in film-making. 
Later he joined forces with financier 
Ivar Kreuger to form Svensk Film- 
industri, the largest movie company in 


outside Stockholm, 
Sj6str6m and Stiller took root. 


Sweden. But the new and wealthy com- 
pany didn’t succeed to the extent that 
had been hoped. Attempts to make 
international films, the large post-wa1 
offensive of the American film industry, 
Sjéstrom, Stiller and leading Swedish 
stars leaving for America, the advent 
of sound, and then the depression,— 
all were factors that led to the decline 
of the Swedish film. 

When Victor Sjéstrém entered the 
movies, he was schooled by Magnusson 


and his outstanding photographer, Jul- 
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Edith Erastoff and Victor Sjéstrém in “The Outlaw and His Wife” 


ius Jaenzon, whose technique compared 
well with the best anywhere. Sjéstr6ém 
went to work as an actor, script-write! 
and director in the Lidingé studios. 
From the start, Sjéstr6m tried to de- 
velop social realism on the screen. In 
his first major work Jngeborg Holm 
(1913) he related the hardships of a 
widow, who was deprived of her chil- 
dren through the poor-law. Grounded 
in a social realism seldom seen on the 
screen, this was his first work to gain 
international attention. Sj6strém was 
also at this time freeing himself from 
the theatrical style of the French. 


After the failure of his second mar- 
riage, to the Danish actress Lili Beck, 
Sjéstr6m told Magnusson: “I have to 
get away.” Equipped with a bicycle, 
sentimental 
journey through the areas of his child- 


Siéstr6m went off on a 
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Svensk Filmindustri 


Victor Sjéstré6m and Harriet Bosse (left) in a scene from “Ingemar’s Sons” 


hood and finally turned up in Grim- 
stad, a town where Ibsen had spent 
part of his youth. Here, the Norwegian 
playwright had heard the story of the 
fisherman Terje Vigen, and it was 
there that Sjéstr6m became convinced 
that he wanted to tell the tale on the 
screen. 


Inspired by renewed faith in life, by 


a new joy in screen work and by his 
the 


love for Swedish-Finnish-Russian 
actress Edith Erastoff, who played one 
of the leads in Terje Vigen (distributed 
in the U.S. as A Man There Was), Sj6- 
strém began to create his major works, 
the first of which was the epic drama 
based on Ibsen's poem. 


With this film Victor Sjéstrém had 
transferred a literary work to the screen, 
but his eye for filmatic qualities wasn’t 
quite fully developed. Terje Vigen had 
the excitement of the chase film, but in 


addition it had a realism and character 
study that was unique for the screen. A 
American critic wrote: 
Man There Was 


(Terje Vigen), one cannot imagine an 


contemporary 
“When watching A 
American director who would have 
veen able to bring out the psychology 
of the film and its realistic theme better 
or even as well. Victor Seastrom ought 
to get to America and teach his com- 
petitors how to create films!” 

While most of Europe was involved 
in World War I, 
industry was seething with creativeness. 


the Swedish movie 
Magnusson and Sjéstr6m wanted better 
stories. In 1917, they contacted Selma 
Lagerl6éf and bought the rights to screen 
her entire works; the price was 10,000 
kronor per film. Later that year Sj6- 
strém made Tésen frdn Stormyrtorpet 
(The Gul from the Marsh Croft), based 
on the Lagerl6éf story, and Berg-Eyvind 
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Victor Sjéstroém (left) and Tore Svennberg in the graveyard scene 
in “The Phantom Carriage” 


och hans hustru (The Outlaw and His 
Wife), based on a play by the Icelandic 
author Johann Sigurjénsson, where the 
dramatic mountains and scenery of 
Lappland were an integral part of the 
film. 
Sj6strém film Selma 
Lagerl6éf's epic Jerusalem. The Nobel 


Prize 


went on to 


winner’s romantic realism and 
the struggle between good and evil were 
well suited to Sjéstrém. In Jngemars- 
sonerna (Ingemar’s Sons), which was 
released in two parts, Sjéstrém didn’t 
keep as slavishly close to the original 


as was his normal practice; he was using 


filmatic, artistic symbols in place of the 
lengthy texts of silent films. Part I was 


seen by 196,000 people in Stockholm, 
which then had only 400,000 inhabit- 
ants. 


Towards the end of the decade, 


SjOstr6m got a new script-writer in 


author Hjalmar Bergman, but he at- 
tained the artistic apex of his career 
when he returned to Selma Lagerlof 
and screened Kérkarlen (The Phantom 
The Stroke of 


Midnight) in 1920. The complexity of 


Carriage, also called 


this picture has few parallels in the 
history of films, and yet for the viewer 
it is characterized by a naturalness that 
lets him forget the technical craftsman- 
ship. Sjéstrém used fascinating flash- 
backs within flashbacks and double ex- 
posures on double exposures. 
Although some critics received The 
Phantom Carriage primarily as a pro- 
paganda film against the evils of al- 
cohol, it was a work that has become a 
film-makers. The 


challenge to other 
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leading French director Julien Duviv- 
ier told the same story in his Le Char- 
ette Fantome (1939), but it lacked the 
power of the silent films. The Swedish 
director Arne tackled 


Mattsson the 


story a couple of years ago; although 
his technical equipment was far super- 
ior, he was unable to compose as tightly 


knit a work. Furthermore, Sjéstrém’s 
version was inspiringly acted. 

Unlike Sjéstrém’s nature films, The 
Phantom Carriage was shot mostly in 
the studio. Possibly the most striking 
aspect of the movie to a present-day 
viewer is the manner in which photo- 
grapher Julius Jaenzon created the 
scenes with the transparent carriage 
and the spirits of the two men in it. 
The objects behind the figures had to 
be visible through them, but those in 
front had to be solid. 

Sj6str6m always centered his atten- 
tion on the psychology of his char- 
acters. He felt this goal could be best 
attained by showing close-ups of the 
changing features of the face and the 
expressions of the eyes. He also found 
certain movements of the hands and 
feet or the like most revealing. He 
often kept the camera on these centers 
of interest for a longer period of time 
than was usual; his critics sometimes 
felt he slowed down the tempo un- 
necessarily. 

The Phantom Carriage was the first 
film made in Svensk Filmindustri’s new 
studios in Rasunda, a suburb of Stock- 
holm, which is known as “the film 
city.”” By this time, the Swedish motion 
picture industry was known throughout 
the cinema world and Sjéstrém was one 
of the directors. Before 
leaving Sweden he completed two more 
films, based on screen plays by Hjalmar 
Bergman. The most 


best known 


noteworthy of 
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these was Vem démer? (Love's Cruc- 
ible). Although it had some very im- 
pressive mass scenes, photographic 
sequences, and a number of leading 
actors (including young Gésta Ekman, 
who was to become one of Sweden’s 
most popular stars), it lacked Sjéstr6m’s 
warmth and individual strength. 


Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer was interested 
in obtaining the services of Sjéstrém, 
and Svensk Filmindustri wanted the 
distribution rights for their films in 
Sweden. It was finally decided that 
$j6str6m would go on a loan to Holly- 
wood to make a few movies. In January, 
1923, Sjéstrém sailed from Oslo and 
landed in New York as Victor Seastrom. 
Although he was no longer able to 
work with MGM 
didn’t compell him to make poor films. 
But Seastrom didn’t like the scripts 
he was offered and some of his own 
suggestions were felt to lack the neces- 
sary public appeal. The Hollywood 
company let him bring Hjalmar Berg- 
man to America to write scripts. The 


what he wanted, 


two worked on a screenplay adaptation 

The Builder, but 
officials that the Nor- 
playwright’s name wouldn't 
draw. Shortly afterwards, Bergman re- 


of Ibsen’s Master 


cou.pany said 


wegian 


turned to Sweden. 

About Seastrom’s years in America, 
Lewis Jacobs, a leading American film 
historian, has said: “Though perhaps 
only The Wind was fully representative 
of him, all his pictures had a lyrical 
approach, the strength of honest char- 
acterization, and social awareness. The 
theme of his films was always man in 
conflict with society and nature; it 
dealt in the larger emotions, and the 
whole was rendered simply and _ lyr- 
ically. The titles of his efforts indicate 
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Seastrom’s concern with man’s struggle 
with man and natural forces: Name 
the Man (1923), He Who Gets Slapped 
(1924), Confessions of a Queen (1924), 
The Tower of Lies (1924), The Scarlet 
Letter (1926), The Wind (1928). Never 
spectacular or sensational, his films did 
not get the attention they deserved.” 

Victor Sjéstr6m was never really 
happy in California. When he returned 
to Sweden in 1929, he filmed Marku- 
rells it Wadképing (God’s Orchid), 
based on Hjalmar Bergman's classic. 
The film received little attention at 
the time, as the interest in sound was 
blinding most to artistic qualities. Not 
until rather recently did critics realize 
how well he combined the new inven- 
tion with his artistic ambitions. 

In later years, Sjéstrém’s contact with 
films was mostly as an actor. In 1942, 
he was appointed artistic consultant to 
Svensk Filmindustri. A year later, Sjé- 
str6m was instrumental in introducing 
young Ingmar Bergman to the screen. 
He was most anxious that the company 
should film Bergman's script for Hets 
(Torment). In recent years, the aging, 
but energetic actor often appeared on 
the stage. Included among his more im- 
portant roles were Dr. Stockman in 
Ibsen's An Enemy of the People, Willy 
Loman in Arthur Miller’s Death of a 
Salesman, and the title role in Hjalmar 
Bergman's Swedenhielms. 

During the last years of his life, 
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SjOstr6m’s name began to regain its 
former The may have 
started when Cinémathéque Francais 
put on a series of Swedish films and 
the French 


fame. revival 


whether 
Sjéstr6m hadn't been more important 
than D. W. Griffith. The following 
year, Ingmar Bergman made Wild 
Strawberries as a tribute to the grand 
old man. At the Berlin Festival in 1958, 
when the Bergman movie was screened 


group discussed 


the audience applauded on seeing Sjé- 
strém’s name. Shortly before his death 
(January 3, 1960) while he was lying 
ill in a hospital, he was selected the best 
foreign actor of the year by the Society 
of American Film Critics. 

Sjéstr6m gave very few interviews 
and disliked talking about himself. But 
once praising Charles Magnusson he 
said that he was “a wise man who by 
and by was so wise that he discovered 
that the best way to handle Stiller and 
me was not to handle us at all but to 
leave us alone and let us do what we 
wanted to do. And what we thought 
the right thing to do. Where does a 
motion picture director nowadays work 
under There 
times when the head office hardly knew 


such conditions? were 
more of what we were doing than the 
title of the picture. And anything called 
budget meeting or budget did not 
exist.” It might just be possible that 
such ought to be the conditions under 


which great motion pictures are made. 


Frederic Fleisher is an American writer who has been residing for some 
years in Stockholm. He has contributed a number of articles on cultural 
affairs to the “Review.” 





ASKELADDEN 


By AMANDA LANGEMO 


N THE FOLKLORE of every country 

there are a few, a precious few, 

characters so charmingly conceived 
and so vividly drawn that once we 
have met them they become our friends 
forever. Long ago and far away, the 
works of Peter Christen Asbjgrnsen 
and Jgérgen Moe, the two Norwegian 
story-tellers of the nineteenth century, 
introduced me to 


such a_ character, 


namely Askeladden. Askeladden is a 
little cinder boy, an “ashlad,” who has, 
through the years, endeared himself to 
countless children and adults in many 


lands. Just as it is said that music knows 
no national boundaries, it is most cer- 
tainly true that a child’s heart encom- 
passes the world. 

In Norwegian folklore Askefis (or 
Oskefis), signifying one who blows at 
the make the fire 
perhaps the more common name. There 


coals to blaze, is 
are also some places in the North where 
Askefis designates a supernatural crea- 
ture inhabiting the fireside, a hearth 
spirit. No doubt, the name of our 
Askeladd is a carry-over from this ori- 
gin, but at no time have supernatural 
powers been ascribed to him. Through 
the generations he has been presented 
simply as the ideal of folk fantasy, a 
kind of male Cinderella (Askepott), to 
all appearances drowsy and obtuse but 
keen and alert when the right time 
comes. Askefis appears first in the fif- 
teenth-century Scandinavian literature 
of proverbs and adages. We find him 
re-appearing periodically through the 
years, and finally as Askeladden in the 
stories of Norwegian folklore as _ re- 


corded and retold by Asbjgrnsen and 
Moe. 

The Askefis name must be differen- 
tiated from the Askefis type, which is 
much older. In the type, two elements 
enter: first, the representation of a 
foolish boy who later manifests wisdom, 
and, secondly, the primitive idea of the 
youngest son’s priority in regard to 
inheritance, “junior’s rights” in con- 
trast to primogeniture. The first mean- 
ing is essentially the one applied in the 
early epic-heroic poetry and in saga 
representations of a lazy, large-limbed 
young man, but more recent Norwegian 
fairy-tale tradition has also been in- 
fluenced by the second element. 

The Askeladd name, popularized 
through the Asbjgrnsen and Moe ren- 
ditions, is mostly used in Eastern Nor- 
way. It is also used in the forms Oske- 
ladd, Oskelabb, Oskelamp, Oskefot— 
all of which suggest socks or stockings 
in contrast to shoes or boots. Oskungen, 
consistent with the Swedish Askungen, 
is also common. The oldest and the 
most widely used name, however, is 
Askefis. 

According to tradition, Askefis, or 
Askeladden, is 
child; if he 


sometimes an only 
and 
brothers, he is always the youngest, gen- 
erally of three brothers. and the older 


ones, Per and Pal, despise him deeply. 


does have sisters 


If he is spoken of in South Norway, 
his first name may be Espen, borrowed 
from the Danish. You may also know 
him as Svein, Halvor, Lars, or Hans 
(Tyrihans). I first met him simply as 
Askeladden. 
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“But, you, you are fit for nothing 
but to sit and dig in the ashes.” 

“You think you can do it, you who 
have never been outside the door!” 

“You have no other clothes than the 
rags you are wearing!” 

In the Askeladden, 
such remarks occur over and over again. 
Though he is placed in different set- 
tings, cast in varying roles, and involved 
in diverse incidents, he remains the 
same little rejected boy whose older 


stories about 


brothers express their contempt for 
him by telling him he is fit for nothing 
more enterprising than to sit and dig in 
the ashes. He continues to be the butt 
of their sarcasm and derision whenever 
he declares his intention to try his 
luck at accomplishing a task demand- 
ing skill or fortitude. Compared to 
them, in their opinion, he is no man 
of the world. He has never left the con- 
fines of their home. He is always pre- 
sented as the poverty-stricken urchin, 
with somewhat of a Huck Finn attitude 
about his appearance, not encumbered 
with worldly possessions nor ashamed 
of his ragged clothes. 

One of the charms of Askeladden 
lies in his being so utterly normal and 
in his having to be discovered. He is 
not a paragon of virtue whose goodness 
sickens by its exhibition nor a model 
of heroism whose nauseates 
by its brilliance but a natural boy who 
discloses himself only little by little, 


seemingly without any hint of sensa- 


prowess 


tion. This apparently unstudied com- 
bination of reserve, frankness, wit, and 
resourcefulness creates around him a 
certain degree of admiration and an 
aura of suspense. Just as in real life a 
dare feel that we 
know totally all at once ceases quickly 


person whom we 
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to be interesting, so in books a char- 
acter who reveals himself without re- 
straint in the opening incident holds 
little the reader. In 
some respects, the central figure of the 


fascination for 


Horatio Alger series was perhaps a 
moderr, type of Askeladden. He, too, 
was always born of poor parents, made 
his own living at an early age by doing 
menial work, met extreme obstacles, 
accomplished almost impossible goals, 
and consistently emerged as the most 
successful man of the year. This com- 
parison has often been drawn. I feel, 
however, that the analogy breaks down 
very soon. Even to me as a child reading 
from an older friend's collection, after 
the first two volumes, Horatio Alger 
heroes held no surprises. They followed 
a pattern, and any deviation from it 
were so slight as to be negligible. It is 
not so with Askeladden. Very often, the 
traits that appear on the surface and 
that might—and do—mislead the reader 
in his judgment turn out to be mere 
disguises; while success in one way or 
another awaits the boy at the end of the 
tale, the narrators have not always fol- 
lowed the same formula for its makin,. 
This element of surprise lies not es- 


sentially in the incidents that happen 


but is rather the result of qualities in- 


herent in the character himself, es- 
pecially qualities not at first discern- 
ible. A shallow reader could promptly 
that the Horatio Alger 


books had to offer. Askeladden stories, 


exhaust all 


on the contrary, warrant re-reading. 
The complete character is not imme- 
diately discoverable, nor is he eternally 
the Same on every page. 

One of Askeladden’s 
traits is indolence. He is thought to be 


more obvious 


a loafer, an aimless time-passer, with 
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no sense of responsibility and lacking 
the necessary, but highly over-rated, 
inner drive to get himself out of the 
ashes. Before great deeds, of course, 
there have to be dreams of comparable 
dimensions, but his 
wooden-headed 
know that 


unimaginative, 


brothers could not 


and therefore 


alienated 
themselves from him, perhaps inad- 
vertently. He was not truly lazy. Since 
the climate was cold and the houses 
hardly draft-proof, why not stir up the 


fire, rake the embers, and enjoy the 
dreams taking shape in the flames? It 
was warm and cozy there, and besides 
he knew the folly of dissipated energy. 
It was every boy’s ambition to win a 
princess. When he and his brothers 
went out by turns to try earning their 
living by watching the king's seven 
foals, it was not the youngest but both 
the older ones who yielded to the temp- 
tation of getting out of work. They 
stretched their lazy bones as they lay 
all day with their heads on the old 
hag’s lap, enjoying perfect relaxation 
while combed their hair. In the 
meanwhile, their responsibility to ob- 


she 


serve and report to their employer what 
his horses ate and drank was neglected. 
On the other hand, when Askeladden’s 
opportunity came to serve the king, 
he resisted the troll’s invitation, re- 
faithful to his task, 
achieved his reward. 


mained and 


Another quality assigned to Askelad- 
den by people who judged him only 
superficially was stupidity. Certainly 
they had good reason to conclude that 
no clever boy would be content to sit 
day after day monotonously poking the 
coals with a simple stick. The schemes 
that were growing, the ingenious de- 
signs that were being created, of course, 
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were things they could not share. The 
air castles were visible only to him. 
Yet, when a certain king promised his 
daughter and half the kingdom to the 
inventive soul that could build a ship 
capable of going as fast by land as by 
water, it was not his brothers Per and 
Pal, reputedly the cleverer ones, who 
succeeded. Askeladden came forth with 
such a vessel. Furthermore, when the 
ship was finished, the young skipper 
knew how to choose his six-man crew. 
It required intelligence to foresee that 
in order to sail such a ship he needed 
the long, thin, stone-eating tramp; the 
alcoholic with the insatiable thirst -for 
wine and beer; the man with such a 
super-acute auditory sense that he could 
hear the dead-eye Dick 
who could hit anything as far as the 
end of the world; the fellow compelled 
to wear seven-ton weights on one leg 


grass grow; 


to retard his pace lest he walk to the 
world’s end in less than five minutes; 
and the possessor of seven summers and 
fifteen him 


the power to finish the world by the 


winters who had within 
simple act of removing his hand from 
his mouth, thereby letting the twenty- 
two seasons out at once. Askeladden’s 
intelligence was tested further when, 
black and sooty as he was, he was con- 
fronted with four apparently impos- 
sible tasks. The king had some doubt 
yet of the shipbuilder’s worthiness to 
join the royal family. It was not a 
stupid Askeladd who knew how to 
utilize the talents of his goodly crew 
and who with great delight subse- 
quently heard the guns fired at his 
wedding feast. 


Askeladden was not much given to 
talk. He 


uncommunicati e, 


was considered slow-witted, 


satisfied with his 
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own mute company. But, on occasion, 
he proved he had a ready tongue. One 
would not think that many young men 
who were seeking a companion for 
life would compete for the hand of a 
woman whom nobody could silence, 
but perhaps love is deaf as well as 
blind. It might also be that the pro- 
spect of owning half a kingdom had 
its appeal. At any rate, following a 
long parade of unsuccessful suitors— 
among them Per and Pal—Askeladden 
presented himself to take his chance. 
In his contest for the last word, he 
found uses for the dead magpie, the 
old willow-twig, the broken saucer, the 
crooked goat’s horn, its mate, the little 
wedge, and the old boot-sole. Finally, 
when at the point of exasperation the 
princess accused him of coming to wear 
out her soul, he dumbfounded her by 
showing her the already wornout sole; 
she had not a word more to say, and 
she was his. 

Askeladden was thought to be indif- 
ferent to his surroundings, dull, and 
But 
while he sat alone, he wondered about 


not endowed with good sense. 
much, questioned the how and the 
why of many things, and as a result 
his lively curiosity led him to find 
answers and solutions a score of times 
when his elders and betters admitted 
defeat and disappointment. The mock- 
ing brothers, who persistently belittled 
the younger one’s intelligence, once 
had to submit to having their ears 
chopped off by the king whose oak 
tree they did not know how to fell 
and whose well they did not know how 
to dig. Perhaps those who have shut 
themselves off from the sounds of na- 
ture and the voices of all living crea- 
tures not clearly human have no more 
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use for ears. They haven't learned to 
listen properly. Askeladden’s sensitive 
hearing responded to the sound of the 
ax, of the pick, and of the stream, and 
he could not rest until he had traced 
the chopping, the digging, and the 
trickling to their respective sources. 
While the brothers grew increasingly 
abusive in their remarks, he humbly 
and wisely got wisdom in the places 
where it was to be found. The king, as 
usual, was only too happy to give the 
princess to the young man whose curi- 
osity had led him to find out how to 
chop oak trees so that two chips no 
longer grew where one had grown 
before and how to dig wells without 
striking only solid rock, that 
would flow from the year’s beginning 
to its end. 


wells 


Neither parents nor brothers credited 
Askeladden with bravery. The shy, re- 
tiring boy was never the one to be 
snatched from the sheltering hearth 
and be sent out first when ventures 
requiring courage were to be under- 
taken. He was never thought fit. No 
one guessed the spirit of valor within 
the cinder lad, just waiting for the 
proper moment to display itself. But, 
even a troll with three heads or another 
with six heads or, worse yet, one with 
this 


bold hero as he found himself face to 


nine heads—did not intimidate 
face with a challenge worth meeting. 
Nor did his chagrin at the thought of 
having broken a promise to the girls 
of Soria Moria Castle deter him from 
cutting short his visit with his parents 
who had gone wild with joy on re- 
cognizing the fine, magnificent stranger 
as their own long-lost ragamuffin. Surely 
whose conscience 


he was no coward 


bade him abandon the cozy chimney 
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corner, his favorite childhood haunt, 
to set out again through the dark, 
dense forest, to endure chill and hun- 
ger, and to seek his way back to Soria 
Moria with no light but the moon and 
no guide but the west wind. Who else 
but the one who had dared to risk his 
lite to save the princesses from the 
trolls could possibly be the right one 
to take his place next to the bride? 
No one, not even Askeladden’s own 
parents, whom a person would expect 
to appreciate at least some of the boy's 
virtues and capacities, thought he had 
any 
fact, 
the 


business acumen whatsoever. In 
Per and Pal would leave 


homestead to go 


when 
out to seek a 
fortune or even just to make their own 
way in life, not only was he not invited 
to accompany them but usually he had 
to beg and plead for permission to be 
a third party. Understandably, one who 
seemed happy to play in a dusty ash 
heap day in and day out hardly showed 
much promise of becoming a financial 
wizard. Nevertheless, he knew how to 
wager for profit; never mind that he 
bluffed his way with the troll squeezing 
whey out of white stones and inveigling 
him into exchanging jobs, and finally 
causing him to destroy himself by such 
an indelicate method as cutting a slit 
in his own stomach to make space for 
more porridge. After all, it must be 
admitted that Askeladden was doing 
business with an unscrupulous com- 
petitor, a circumstance which ought to 


allow him to relax his own principles 
sufficiently to meet the troll on his own 
terms. The wager netted him all the 
gold and silver in the mountain and 


enabled him to pay off his father’s 


debts. 


ADDEN 
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Askeladden was never thought to 
possess any of the manly skills. Per and 
Pal preferred not to acknowledge him 
as their brother for fear that his lack 
of experience should bring them embar- 
rassment. Consequently, when the trio 
set out in quest of work, the two of 
them always preceded him and were 
given the first chances. He had to tag 
along behind, and when his oppor- 
tunity to prove himself came at last, he 
had a particularly hard time because 
the master was already in a bad mood. 
For instance, when the king wanted 
guards for his meadow, not until after 
Per and Pal had fallen asleep at the 
switch and been frightened away by 
earthquakes, did Askeladden persuade 
the king to let him try. Then, not only 
did he solve the problem of why the 
lush meadow was cropped close every 
Midsummer's Day, but he proved him- 
self so highly skilled as a rider that 
he easily ascended the topmost point 
of the Glass Mountain and took the 
three golden apples from the lap of 
the princess. So skilled a horseman, of 
course, won her and half the kingdom. 

Such a normal, industrious, clever, 
curious, daring, shrewd, and skilled a 
boy can also usually be counted on to 
be resourceful. When Per and Pal were 
hired to work in the king’s stables and 
in the gardens, Askeladden became a 
kitchen drudge. Because he was so 
thoroughly amiable and efficient, how- 
ever, he soon gained great popularity. 
Jealous of his good reputation, his 
brothers lied to the king. Presently he 
found himself in the awkward position 
of having to turn thief to save his life. 
He was left no option but to steal a 
troll’s ducks, his 


silver embroidered 
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coverlet, and his precious gold harp 


whose music had power to banish all 


sorrow. Because he had wanted to have 
with him some little token from home, 
he had always at hand his mother’s 
kneading-trough. It served him well in 
fetching the ducks. Objects so simple 
as a nail, a birch twig, and a candle 
stub enabled him to save his life, to 
cause the troll to eat his own daughter 
unwittingly, and subsequently to bring 
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to the king the seven silver ducks, the 
embroidered coverlet, and the magic 
harp. Then as the troll succumbed to 
a most undignified death by bursting 
with anger, the resourceful Askeladden 
was free to carry away heaps of gold 
and silver in his mother’s old kneading- 
trough. And so, for Askeladden, too, 
as for all the rest of us, knowing how 
to make use of equipment at hand is 
perhaps the quality that saves us. 


Amanda Langemo is a faculty member of the Department of Languages, 
Speech and Literature in lowa State Teachers College in Cedar Falls, Iowa. 





Bennett & Pleasant 


The Royal Danish Ballet dancing the “Tarantella” 
in the Third Act of “Napoli” 


THE ROYAL DANISH BALLET TODAY 


By LILLIAN MOORE 


HE RoyAL DANISH BALLET is at- 
tempting to follow a double path. 
Miraculously enough, it seems to 

be doing it successfully. Solidly estab- 

lished as one of the finest dance com 
panies in the world, the Danish Ballet 
is the custodian of a unique classic 


back 


some two centuries of sheltered exist- 


tradition which dates 


through 


ence. In recent years, however, it has 


reached out to encompass an_ inter- 


national repertoire and to broaden the 
technique of its highly skilled dancers 
with a judicious transfusion of a more 


sweeping modern ballet style. 


\lthough it had existed long be 


fore his birth, the Danish ballet as we 
the creation of 


know it was virtually 


one man, who 


August Bournonville, 
guided its destinies with an autocratic 
hand for nearly half a century. He died 
in 1879, still the 


most treasured jewels of the Danish 


but his ballets are 
repertoire. Balletomanes from all over 
the world gather in Copenhagen every 
spring, to see the festival performance 
of the exquisite La Sylphide, which 
he staged in 1836, and the colorful, 
exhilarating Napoli, which dates from 
1542. 


Bournonville was a choreographic 
genius who captured in dance form 
the very essence of the age of Roman- 
Almost in- 


which he lived. 


ballets 


ticism in 


credibly—fo1 usually die with 


their creators—his masterpieces have 
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Flemming Flindt and Margrethe Schanne 


in a scene from “La Sylphide” 


been detail. Et 
Ker- 
messe in Bruges and Konservatoriet, 
as well as La Sylphide and Napoli, 
have been carefully passed down from 
still 
danced with their original steps and 


preserved in every 


Folkesagn, Far from Denmark, 


one artist to another, and are 
patterns intact. 

Bournonville was also a great dancer, 
and his ballets are studded with splen- 
did roles for men, designed to display 
his own talents (in an age when the 
male dancer was sadly neglected in 
other ballet companies) and continuing 
to serve today as excellent vehicles for 
the magnificent male dancers for which 
the Copenhagen schoo] is famous: Erik 
Bruhn, a classic and dramatic dancer 
without a peer anywhere in the world, 
Henning Kronstam, promising young 
Flemming Flindt. 


It was Bournonville who established 
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the technical training of the Danish 
dancers on a firm footing. When he 
returned to Copenhagen, his birth- 
place, in 1829, after studying and 
dancing with the greatest masters at 
the Paris Opéra for six years, he 
brought with him the principles of 
the French ballet, 
which became the solid foundation of 
Danish dancing. Until 1951, all the 
the Royal Danish Bailet 


School were taught strictly according 


classic school of 


classes in 


to his precepts, as they had been passed 
down through his pupils to their pu- 


pils, to the present day. The Bournon- 
ville heritage is a priceless one, and 
the Danes are well aware of it. 

When the Royal Danish Ballet makes 
its second American tour this autumn, 
its repertoire will include Bournon- 
ville’s La Sylphide and Konservatoriet, 
the third act of Napoli, and a duet 
from Flower Festival in Genzano. Vin- 
cenzo Galeotti’s The Whims of Cupid 
and the Ballet Master dates from 1786 
and is the oldest ballet still danced in 
There will 
also be a marvelous version of Cop- 


its original choreography. 


pélia, staged by a German dance 


named Glasemann in 1896 and later 
revised by Bournonville’s pupil Hans 
Beck. The rest of the ballets, however, 
the so-called “‘inter- 


are drawn from 


national repertoire’ and their choice 
reflects the recent policy of the Royal 
Theater. 

Harald 
choreographer and strong personality 


Ballet 
for twenty years, left Copenhagen for 


In 1952 Lander, a gifted 


who had directed the Danish 


Paris and the Grand Opéra. A year 
earlier, he had brought to the Royal 
Theater ‘the extraordinary teacher Vera 
Volkova, 
finishing touches of polished perfec- 


noted for having given the 
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Hanne Marie Ravn and Niels Kehlet in “The Moon Reindeer” 
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Kirsten Simone and Flemming Flindt in “Carmen” 
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Hanne Marie Ravn, Frank Schaufuss and Kirsten Petersen 


in “Konservatoriet” 


tion to Britain's great ballerina Margot 
Fonteyn. Volkova remained with the 


Danish ballet, as teacher and artistic 


adviser, and her influence has been 
potent. Under her inspired guidance 
several talented dancers, such as Kron- 
stam, Flindt, and the youthful bal- 
lerinas Kirsten and Kirsten 


Petersen, have emerged as sensitive and 


Simone 


distinguished artists. 


At the same time, the post of ballet 
master has been held by several dancers, 
including Frank Schaufuss and the su- 
perb dance-mime Niels Bjérn Larsen, 
but none has succeeded, either as chore- 
ographer or simply as task-master, in 
imposing upon the company the stamp 


of a single powerful personality. It is 


the guest choreographers who have 
brought distinction to the contempo- 


rary Danish repertoire. 


Frederick Ashton, England’s famed 
ballet creator, produced Romeo and 
Juliet for the Danes in 1953. It is one 
of the glories of the Royal Theater, 
superbly danced and acted by an en 


semble which 


neglects no detail of 
The Danish dancers 
live in and for the theater from child- 


characterization. 


hood to late middle age, so it is pos- 
sible for them to cast a dramatic ballet 
(as American ballet companies, with 


an outside age range of about 16 to 


g5 and a high concentration of dancers 
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The Royal Danish Ballet in a performance of “Fanfare” 


between 20 and 25, cannot) with natu- 
ral and suitable character types, all of 
whom are trained and dedicated dance 


actors. 


George Balanchine, brilliant Rus- 
New 
York City Ballet, has given a number 


of his 


sian-American director of the 


works to the Danes: Concerto 
Barocco, Serenade, Apollo, and La Son- 
nambula (known in the United States 
as Night Shadow). With its melodra- 
matic plot and romantic atmosphere, 
Night Shadow made for the 


Danes. But presenting Serenade to an 


seems 


American audience, which can see the 
New York City Ballet spin through it 
in flawless style almost any day of the 
week, seems a bit like bringing the 
proverbial Newcastle. The 
same might be said of Jerome Robbins’ 


coals to 


Fanfare, which both the Danes and the 
(Americans dance exceedingly well. 
Miss Julie, a highly charged version 
of the Strindberg play, choreographed 
by Sweden’s Birgit Cullberg, is danced 
by the Ballet Theatre and 
the Royal Swedish Ballet as well as 
by the Danes, although the Copenhagen 


production certainly has the odds over 


American 


the others in the wealth of stars who 
alternate as Erik 


sruhn’s is a magnificent characteriza- 


Jean, the butler. 
tion, revealing impassioned feeling in 
every step and gesture; but Kronstam 
and Schaufuss also dance Jean, and 
for the title call 


on either Kirsten 


role the Danes can 


Kirsten Petersen ot 


Simone, blonde 


beauties every bit as 
Violette Verdy, 


who danced the New York premiére 


wilfully seductive as 
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for the American Ballet Theatre. 

Ihe success of the past winter, in 
Copenhagen, was Roland Petit’s Car- 
men, a ten-year-old ballet into which 
the Danes have infused new vigor. In 
the entire repertoire for the United 
States tour, the only ballet which will 
be absolutely new to American audi- 
ences is Birgit Cullberg’s The Moon 
Reindeer, based on a Lapland legend 
of a girl who, in the form of a white 
reindeer, lures men to their death over 
a precipice. 

Not a single one of these modern 
ballets is by a Danish choreographer. 
This does not mean that the Royal 
Theater has not given its own dancers 
opportunities to try their wings at 
home. Almost every male soloist in th« 
company seems had at least 
one chance to stage a ballet, but no 


to have 


one has been consistently encouraged. 
In past years there have been works by 
Borge Ralov (recently retired), Fred- 
bjgrn Bjérnsson and Frank Schaufuss. 
During the season of 1959-60, Copen- 
hagen saw a new version of Peter and 
the Wolf, staged by Niels Bj@rn Larsen, 
La Dame aux Camélias, with choreo- 
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graphy by ballerina Kirsten Ralov, and, 
most interesting of all to American bal- 
letomanes, Erik Bruhn’s Festa. A fresh 
and attractive piece without a plot, but 
with a delicate flavor of romanticism, 
Festa was originally created for a series 
of workshop performances given by the 
American Ballet Theatre in New York 
in 1957. Those who enjoyed it then will 
be obliged to forego the pleasure of 
seeing the revised version which Bruhn 
staged for the Royal Theater; they 
have elected not to bring any Danish 
works more recent than Beck’s revision 
of Glasemann’s Coppélia of 1896! 
Superbly trained, marvelously disci- 
plined, rich in mature artists and ex- 
citing new dance talents, the Royal 
Danish Ballet is successfully pursuing 
its admirable dual policy: careful, lov- 
ing preservation of its unique Bournon 
ville classics, and expansion into a 
broad international repertoire of bal- 
lets by French, English, Swedish and 
American choreographers. It is safe to 
say that on their current tour they will 
duplicate the success they scored on 
their 
States. 


first appearance in the United 


Lillian Moore is a distinguished American ballet dancer who has been 

featured with companies the world over. She is also a writer and critic, 

and her articles on the ballet and the dance have appeared in periodicals 

and other publications in the United States, in Great Britain and on the 
Continent. 





THE KING’S ERIKSGATA 


By GOSTA HASSELBERG 


HE accession of King Gustaf V1 
Adolf to the throne in 1950 gave 
the Swedish people an oppor- 
tunity to renew their acquaintance with 
the word 


ertksgata, wide 


coverage the press, radio, and motion 


fhrough 


pictures called attention to the series 
of official visits which the new king 
made to the several parts of the coun- 
try during the first years of his reign. 
Each trip included one or more /dn, 
or counties, and in the end his route 
had encompassed practically all sec- 
tions of the rea'm. The journeys put 
the king in close contact with all social 
classes and with all the various forms 
of life and work in present-day Sweden. 
Ihe king, who on these trips received 
warm homage from the people, was 
said to be making his eriksgata through 
the land. 

Through the journeys made by King 
Gustaf Adolf the word ertksgata gained 
new currency in modern Swedish 
Phis 
journey made by a new Swedish king 
at the beginning of his reign in order 


speech. ancient word means a 


to meet and be greeted by the people 
living in diverse parts of the country. 
As we shall see, the word refers to an 
institution which is rooted in the 
earliest periods of Sweden's pre-Chris- 
tian history. 


When the nucleus of 


the present 
Swedish kingdom first appeared in his- 
tory, it was as a confederation of com- 
pletely independent local government- 
al entities or states, each one with its 
own laws and traditions and with char- 
acteristics which 


have not been com- 


pletely eradicated even in our own day. 
the king’s ertksgata is connected with 
this confederation of originally very 
small 


states which ancient 


Sweden. And it was indeed an impor- 


made up 


tant and necessary element in the rule 


and administration of the 


confedera- 
tion. 

Historians and philologists have of- 
fered various opinions and hypotheses 
regarding the origin and the age of the 
erthksgata. Moreover, scientific 
labor has been devoted merely to the 


linguistic 


much 


interpretation of the word 
itself. Nowadays it is generally thought 
that it is ancient 
Swedish word meaning “all-powerful 


derived from an 
ruler”, a word surviving today in the 
name “Erik”. This word was thus the 
designation of the ruler of the whole 
kingdom, in contradistinction to the 
petty kings ruling the various districts. 
One investigator, taking his point of 


departure in—gata, the second part of 


the word, has 


maintained that the 
journey originally took place on a com- 
pletely fenced-in road (a street or gata), 
and that it thus cannot have been of a 
very great length. According to this 
interpretation, the ertksgata was in the 
very earliest times related to a purely 
local ceremony of homage, and _ its 
origin must be sought in one of the 
petty states anterior to the confedera- 
tion, most probably in the oldest of 
these, Uppland, which in turn had been 
created by the union of smaller areas. 
On the basis of this linguistic inter- 
pretation, the results of which never- 


theless are merely hypothetical, the 
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ertksgata, both the ceremony and the 
word, must be assigned a very great age. 

No matter whether the eriksgata was 
taken over from one of the petty states 
or was instituted at the time when the 
confederation was created, the oldest 
factual, historical mention of it appears 
in the medieval provincial laws of 
Sweden. These laws were written down 
during the latter half of the thirteenth 
and the first part of the fourteenth 
century, but their actual contents are 
to a great extent much older. The very 
first somewhat complete description of 
the ertksgata is found in the Law of 
Uppland, dating from 1296 and is 
mentioned as part of the regulations 
concerning the election of a king. (As 
is known, the Swedish united kingdom 
of the Middle Ages was an elective 
monarchy.) 

According to the Law of Uppland, 
the three ancient “folklands” of Upp- 
Attunda- 
land, and Fyadrundaland, were to act 


land, namely ‘Tiundaland, 
first when a new king was to be elected. 
This 


based on an ancient ritual and cere- 


election, which probably was 
mony, was to take place at Mora Stones, 
which was about six miles southeast of 
present-day Uppsala and at that time 
located in Attundaland but 
the 
the 


were to go to the Thing (Assembly) at 


was very 


close to border of Tiundaland. 


From here newly selected kings 
Old Uppsala, the most important place 
in old Tiundaland, and there the Law- 
man of Uppland was to pronounce him 
king. It is this journey between Mora 
and Old Uprsala, which on the basis 
of the linguistic interpretation of the 
word is thought to have been the oldest 
and rather circumscribed ertksgata. 

ertksgata which we 


However, the 


know through the medieval laws of the 
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united kingdom of Sweden began in 
Uppsala and followed a certain pre- 
determined route, clockwise all 
through the kingdom. The men of 
their 
king across Orsundsbro to Enk6éping 


Uppland were to accompany 
and across the islands in Lake Malaren 
as far as Strangnas. Here the men of 
Sédermanland were to greet the new 
king and accompany him to the border 
of East (Ostergétland) at 
Svintuna, which is present-day Krokek 
at the bay of Braviken. The East Goths 


met the king at the border and took 


Gothland 


him first to their Thing at Linképing 
the 
forest of Holaveden, where the men of 


and then as far as the middle of 
Smaland took over. Their part of the 
ertksgata terminated at Junabiick, the 
river forming the border between the 
provinces of Smaland and Vistergét- 
land. the West Goths took 
charge of the king and escorted him 


There 


through their country via the Thing at 
Skara Ramunde- 
boda, the present Bodarna in Tiveden. 
the Narke ac- 
companied the king to Orebro and 


and northwards to 


From here men from 
then to Uppbaga bridge across the Ar- 
boga river, where he was met by the 
Westmen. With them he rode through 
Vastmanland via Vasterds and eastward 
to Osten bridge across the river Sagan 
at Nykvarn. Here the men of Uppland 
were to wait for the king and follow 
him back to Uppsala. “Then”, says 
the Law of Uppland, “is this king law- 
fully come to land and realm among 
Uppsvear and Séderman, Goths and 
Gutes and all Smalennings. Then he 
has rightly ridden his eriksgata.” 


On his journey through the country 


the king enjoyed a number of special 


privileges, designed to safeguard his 


person and to stress his elevated posi 
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tion. Thus, the king before he entered 
a new province was to receive hostages 
from its inhabitants together with 
pledges of peace. Moreover, he had the 
right to collect a certain tax as a hom- 
age fee and also to pardon three out- 
lawed criminals who, however, could 
not be murderers. 

From the viewpoint of constitutional 
law, the eriksgata was a geographic ex- 
tension of a sort of the king’s election, 
—one might call it a decentralization, 


for the purpose of assuring the various 


provinces of their joint influence and 


privileges. This method was necessary 
in a country with great distances, with 
the most populous districts lying far 
apart, and also where the principles of 
political representation were unknown. 
In each one of the districts through 
which the ertksgata passed, the homage 
ceremonies of the Uppsala Thing were 
to be repeated. On the provincial 
Thing the king was to take a pledge 
to keep faith with the inhabitants of 
the province, promise them peace and 
swear not to infringe on or break thei 
law. And 
solemnly pronounce him king. Not un- 


then the Law-man would 
til all the provincial homage ceremon- 
ies had taken place in the prescribed 
forms was the royal election completed, 
and the king could then obtain the con- 
firmation of the 


coronation. The highly developed legal 


church through his 
formalism of the time have surely guar- 
anteed that no single element in the 
ceremonies was neglected. On the other 
hand, it is possible that the political 
realities behind the solemn forms to a 
ereat extent mav have been controlled, 
now, by possessing 


then as persons 


actual, perhaps extra-constitutional, 
power. 


The route of the eriksgata gives us a 


good idea of the political geography of 
Sweden in the early Middle Ages. The 
districts around Lake Malaren and the 
two big and fertile provinces in Géta- 
land made up the nucleus of the king- 
dom. Smaland originally may not have 
belonged to this inner circle. For ac- 
cording to the oldest of the provincial 
laws, the Law of VaAstergétland, the 
king during the eriksgata transferred 
directly East Goths to the 
West Goths at Junaback. An outer 
circle in regard to the eriksgata con- 


from the 


sisted of the present-day provinces of 
Oland, Dalsland, Varmland, and Dal- 
arna. The island of Oland had its own 
Law-man, but he and the men of Oland 
paid homage to the king together with 
the East Goths at 
men of Dalsland, or as they were called, 
“The West Goths west of Lake Vian- 
ern’, belonged to the Law of Viaster- 


their Thing. The 


gétland, and even the men of Varm- 
land, who had their own Law-man and 
their own law, met the king at the 
Thing of the West 
Goths. Dalarna and Vastmanland were 


ertksgata at the 


combined into one law district, and 


therefore the inhabitants of both these 
provinces paid homage to the king at 
Not Gastrikland 
under the Law district of Uppland, 


Vasteras. only was 
but also all the distant and widespread 
settlements in Norrland and Finland, 
which nevertheless, had their own law, 
Halsingelagen. 

The island of Gotland was during 
the Middle Ages a tributary province 
only loosely connected to the Swedish 
kingdom. And entirely outside the law 
of the 
western provinces, belonging at that 


realm were the southern and 


time to Denmark and Norway, but 
which were conquered by the Swedes 
in the seventeenth century. Finally, it 
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is a noteworthy fact that the ertksgata 
did not touch Stockholm. The reason 
is that when the ertksgata originated, 
the district in which the capital was to 
be founded in the 1200's, was not one 
of the real centers of the kingdom. 

One of the important trends in the 
history of Sweden during the Middle 
Ages was the strengthening of the 
unity of the state and the weakening 
of the separatist tendencies based in 
the various sections of the country. An 
important step in this direction was 
the promulgation in the middle of the 
fourteenth century of a code of laws 
to be applied to the whole country, 
namely, Magnus Eriksson’s Law Code, 
which little by little took the place of 
the old provincial laws. The chapter 
in the new nationwide law pertaining 
to the king was the first Swedish written 
constitution. The elective monarchy 
was retained, but the actual election 
was to a great extent carried out in a 
different way. It was still to take place 
at Mora but it became an election by 
the entire nation in the real meaning of 
the term. It is probable that the new 
method was used for the first time in 
1319, when the three-year old Magnus 
Eriksson was elected king. 

According to the new method, the 
Law-men, each in his own place and 
with the consent of the district, were to 
select “twelve learned and wise men”, 
and together they were to appear at 
the election ceremony at Mora. The 
first vote was cast by the Law-man of 
Uppland and his followers, and then 
the various provinces voted, in the same 
sequence as the eriksgata. Thereupon 
all the Law-men pronounced the new 
king to have been elected. Then fol- 
lowed an exchange of oaths between 
the king and the electoral assembly. 


ERIKSGATA 


Thus, all the elements making up a 
royal election had been brought to- 
gether both in time and space. But in 
spite of this the eriksgata was retained 
and according to the common law code 
took place the same way as before, with 
the taking of hostages and an exchange 
of pledges, and along the same route 
as previously, all according to the old 
provincial laws. Even though the real 
meaning of the eriksgata had lost con- 
siderably in importance when the king 
was elected in this new way, it is not 
correct to interpret it as a solemn but 
empty form without any substantial 
legal contents. For there is much to 
indicate that the idea of representative 
government was still so weakly rooted 
in the country that the exchange of 
pledges between the king and the elect- 
ors was not considered sufficient unless 
it was supplemented by the king’s tak- 
ing the oath once more at the sectional 
[hings and by the people’s swearing 
fealty to him there. Even after the es- 
tablishment of the Riksdag, which gave 
the country a common lawmaking rep- 
resentative assembly, and even much 


later, it has happened that important 
and delicate questions have been the 


subject of direct negotiations between 
the king and the various provinces. 
Much about how the 
ertksgata should be arranged comes 
down to us in the old provincial laws, 
but we are worse off in regard to rec- 
ords of eriksgator actually undertaken. 
Ihe first king about whom we know 
for sure, on the basis of old documents, 
that he rode the eriksgata is Magnus 
Eriksson, who did so after reaching his 
majority in the beginning of the year 
1335. Furthermore, we have records of 
ertksgator ridden by several of the 
kings of the fifteenth century. Even 


information 
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Gustavus Vasa undertook an eriksgata 
a few years after his election to the 
kingship, which, however, in regard to 
its route deviated somewhat from the 
one indicated in the Law of the Realm 
and had been adjusted to conditions 
When 
Sweden was made a hereditary mon- 


in sixteenth-century Sweden. 


archy in the Vasa family, the ertksgata 


lost entirely its raison d’étre, namely 
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the royal election. But even the young- 
est son of Gustavus Vasa, Charles IX, 
who surely did not ascend the throne 
through lawful inheritance, made an 
eriksgata in 1609. His journey around 
the country, with much pomp and cir- 
cumstance and with a big entourage, 
was the last one which -adhered to the 
old laws and regulations concerning the 
ertksgata. 


Dr. Gosta Hasselberg is a “Docent” in Swedish History at Uppsala University. 





PACIFIC LUTHERAN COLLEGE 


By SONYA LOFTNESS EVANS 


‘0 EVERY college may be attributed 
a certain amount of culture, the 
natural offspring of studies in 
the arts and sciences. But not every 
college becomes a cultural center—and 
when this happens, it can safely be 
said, that college has truly matured. 
That is the case with Pacific Luther- 
an College, in Tacoma, Washington. 
\s such a cultural center, this college 
extended itself into the commu- 
nity, offered to the artists of this and 
other countries a place for expression 
and given its students an opportunity 
to mingle with the great. 
The setting for this new cultural 
center in the West is one of great na- 


has 


tural beauty, with its spacious green 
lawns, its towering Douglas firs, and 
its native rhododendrons that provide 
a striking for modern 
buildings of reddish-brown brick and 
glass. Marked by a phenomenal phys- 
ical growth, the college has built nine 
major buildings in about ten years. And 


the 


background 


enrollment has now grown into 


the thousands. 

Behind the facade of recent build- 
ings there grows an _ ever-increasing 
enthusiasm for real culture. The theme 
of Christianity is predominant in all 
art, and 


literature. This is a strong and vital 


activities, in music, drama, 
theme, a blend of dignity and some- 
times of elation! To study here is to 
feel that integrity and the mens sana 
that interwine in religious and creative 
living, the vigor with which a cultural 
and spiritual life is endowed. 

Pacific Lutheran College is rich in 
Scandinavian traditions. All of its pres- 


idents have been of Norwegian lineage, 


and throughout its history the college 
has received support from the Norwe- 
gian Lutheran Church in America. At 
a pastoral conference in Decorah, Iowa, 
on October 14, 1890, it was resolved to 
send the Rev. Mr. Bjug Harstad to 
Puget Sound, the intention of 
establishing a school. At the same time 
the Synod proposed to organize the 


with 


Pacific Coastal region into a district 
of the church. It was the beginning of 
a much intensified activity, for while 
there 


were the 


West, there were only a few pastors in 


many Norsemen in 
this area in the summer of 1890. 

The site selected for the new school 
was Parkland, Washington. Pastor Har- 
stad, by November, formed a 
corporation called the Pacific Lutheran 


University Association. Construction of 


1890, 


the Old Main was begun in March of 
the following year. The cornerstone 
was laid on, October 4, 1891. The first 
bricks were mortared into place on 
January g, 1892, by Peter Lindekrans, 
a Swede who had learned the trade in 
Norway. A month later, the first pro- 
fessor was called—Pastor Carlo Sperati. 

The faith and vision of Rev. Harstad 
was held in high respect by succeeding 
presidents, Professor Nils J. Hong, Pro- 
fessor J. U. Xavier, Rev. Ola J. Ordal, 
Dr. O. 
president, Dr. 


A. Tingelstad, and the current 
S. C. Eastvold, under 
whose leadership the college has ex- 
perienced such spectacular growth. Dr. 
Eastvold, just concluding his sixteenth 
year as president of Pacific Lutheran 
College, is an ordained Lutheran pas- 


tor, and became nationally known as 
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A view of the campus at Pacific Lutheran College 


vice-president of the Evangelical Luth- 
eran Church. His outstanding work as 
president of Pacific Lutheran College 


has drawn praise from every quarter. 


Today, forty-five of the seventy mem- 
bers of the faculty at Pacific Lutheran 
College are of Scandinavian descent, 
as are more than half the administra- 
tive staff of the college. Three of the 
faculty members have recently been ex- 
change teachers in Norway—Professo1 
E. M. Akre, Professor G. J. 
and Professor T. O. Svare, who served 


Malmin, 


as a Fulbright exchange professor in 
Cultural Attaché at 
the American Embassy in Oslo. 


Trondheim and 

The Norwegian language has always 
been a part of the college curriculum, 
and until recently there was instruction 
in Swedish. 


The Scandinavian Department now 
includes Elementary Norse, Norse Lan- 
Norse 
the 


and Literature, Drama 


guage 
works of 
Bjérnson and Ibsen, History of Scan- 


and Poetry, covering 


dinavian Literature, Scandinavian 


Masterpieces in English Translation, 
History. 
the 


extensive 


and Scandinavian 
In addition, 


the 


college library 


houses collection 


most 
extant of historical material relating 
to the literary, artistic and cultural life 
of Scandinavian- Americans in_ the 
Northwest. and 
books have been gathered in this ar- 
chive under the direction of Dr. W. C. 


Schnackenberg, professor of history at 


Invaluable papers 


the college, together with Frank Haley, 
the college librarian. 
One event in particular has raised 
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The Gymnasium 


the college to a permanent position as 
North- 
west. This, the high point of the year, 


a cultural center in the Pacific 
activi- 
Fes- 


tival. With scores of dramatic and mu- 


and culmination of all artistic 


ties, is the spring Drama-Music 


sical performances, art and literary ex- 


hibits, famous 


and appearances of 
festival 


has been so successful that its director, 


guests, the three-day annual 
Dr. Karl A. Weiss, now devotes his en- 
tire time to planning the events. It is 
Dr. Weiss, 
Karl who have been responsible for 


and Professor Theodore 
bringing to this campus and to the 
Pacific Northwest such artists as Metro- 
politan Opera stars Irra Pettina and 
Blanche Thebom, artists Jakob Gim- 
pel, Thomas L. Thomas, Nathan Mil- 
the theatrical stars Luise 


stein, and 


Rainer and Walter Abel. 
Famous names of the past few years 
include, among others, Agnes Moore- 


head, dramatic artist, Jennie 


Tourel, 


Metropolitan Opera mezzo - soprano, 
Basil Rathbone, a star of stage, screen, 
radio and television, the world-famous 
Spanish guitarist Andrés Segovia, and 
Howard Hanson, the composer. 

A unique feature of the Festival is 
the bringing-in of leading actors and 
actresses to appear with the students 
in productions. These theatrical leaders 
live on the campus. They eat and re- 
lax with the students, and give of them- 
selves in encouragement and camara- 
derie to all those around them. 

One of the most popular and beloved 
of these guests is Basil Rathbone, -who 


four years ago delighted the students 
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with his appearance in a student cast 
of The Winslow Boy. Rathbone, who 
won the hearts of all the students by 
the ease with which he adapted him- 
self to campus life (he resided in the 
men’s dormitory, lived with and talked 
to students on the campus for ten 
days), stated that he was astounded at 
the interest in art at this college, that 
“it is fast becoming one of the great 
cultural centers in the country”, and 
that he wanted to come back. 

After heaping lavish praise on the 
cast of the play during the final curtain 
call, Rathbone stated what he hoped to 
impart during his stay: “I would like 
to leave with them the idea that cul- 
ture is a thing most earnestly to be 
desired in men”. Perhaps no one has 
better stated the 
tural life. 


aim of student cul- 


Howard Hanson, famous American 
composer and director of the Eastman 
School of 


mendously awakened interest in music 


Music, found as well a “‘tre- 


here”. Hanson, too, gave much inspira 
tion to the students, and to the com 
munity. After the final concert, direct- 
ing the Seattle Symphony Orchestra 
in the student chapel, Hanson was 
given a standing ovation by the ap 
preciative audience. 

Throughout the year, the a cappella 
choir is the center of artistic expression 
at Pacific Lutheran College. Known as 
the “Choir of the West’, the 
body is directed by 
Gunnar J]. Malmin. 
music for the 


sixty- 
voice Professor 
As consultant on 
Church of 


America, as a composer and arranger of 


Lutheran 


sacred music in his own right, Professor 
Malmin has a wide background in mu 
sic, only recently making a study of 
music education in Norway, Denmark, 
Belgium and Germany, and taking part 
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in two international music conferences, 
one of contemporary composers in Nor- 
way, the other for music educators in 
Belgium. 

Under his masterful direction, the 
choir performs the great music litera- 
ture of Reformation Europe. Included 
are superb Bach chorales, with the 
famous counterpoint melodies that lend 
themselves so well to a cappella sing- 
ing, favorites such as Johan Sebastian 
Bach's famous motet, “Jesu, Priceless 
‘Treasure’, and Handel's magnificent, 
antiphonal “Alleluia”. 

Always in the choir repertoire are 
Norwegian fol! hymns such as “In 
Heaven Above , and others of the fa- 
mous arrangements inspired by Scan- 
dinavian folk melodies, and so mag- 
nificently arranged by the late Nor- 
wegian-American composer F. Melius 
The modern Russian 
school, including the chorales by Gret- 
chaninoff, 


Christiansen. 
and choral 
music such as the powerful “Entrance 
Scene” from Gustave Schreck’s “Advent 


contem poral V 


Motet” is also represented. 


Then there are the chorales by the 
famous contemporary Canadian Healy 
Wilan, considered by the 
most outstanding composer of religious 


North 


many today 


music in all America. 


Such a repertoire, heard in frequent 


performance, marks 


unquestionably 
the college as a music-culture center. 

and 
music departments, the college recently 
built a Chapel-Music-Speech Building, 


almost phenomenal, for such a small 


To house such active drama 


college, in its scope. This spacious 
structure, the devotional chapel for the 
college, contains seven music studios, 
sound-proof choral, band and orchestra 
rehearsal 


rooms, individual 


practice rooms, and a music library. 


eighteen 
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The auditorium of the chapel, with 
a seating capacity of well over a thou- 


sand, contains a magnificent pipe or- 


gan as well as a splendidly equipped 
stage. A delightful setting for concerts 
and theatrical productions, the decor is 


subtly executed in modern colors of 


cocoa, chartreuse, rust, and 
browns, with impressive lighting to add 


to its beauty. 


yellow, 


The chapel stands majestically over 
the campus, its spire of 115 feet sur- 


mounted by a seven-foot stainless steel 


cross, floodlighted at 


night. In this 
tower chapel may also be seen the 
beautiful rose window, predominant 
in blues, with yellows 
in stained-glass, bearing the symbols of 
the Trinity and the Beatitudes, and 
Martin Luther’s coat-of-arms, 
“Luther Rose”, with its black 
red heart, white roses, and gold ring 
of eternity on a blue field. 


rich reds and 


or the 


cross, 


Architecturally, the new contempo- 
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rary buildings are also of keen interest 
to the campus visitors. The beautiful 
new dormitories are buildings of red- 
dish-brown brick, the exterior design 
kept simple to contrast with the park- 
like setting and the surrounding firs. 
Giass areas, patios, and sun decks char- 
acterize these buildings. Student rooms 
are artistically decorated with walls in 
soft pastels, desks in beautiful birch, 
each room with private telephone con- 
nections. In the lounges may be seen 
handsome _raised-hearth _ fireplaces, 
faced with paneling of highly polished 
walnut and tasteful, richly colored 
ceramic tile. 

Also contemporary, designed by a 
young Norwegian-American architect, 
Walter Johnson, is the Student Union 
Building. With its rustic cedar siding, 
beams, brick and glass, it is an at- 
tractive communal center. And here 


one finds an unusual interior court, 


with pools, seats, open hearths, and a 


garden. 

And here in the Student Union 
Building, one can see the year round 
the truly excellent original oil paint- 
ings done by art students of the col- 
lege—another visible evidence of cul- 
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tural growth. For oil painting and 
sculpture are now a part of the regular 
college curriculum. Here again, ex- 
cellent faculty direction is to be com- 
mended for outstanding leadership. 
The department of art is headed by 
Professor George Roskos, who some 
time ago was honored by the Seattle 
Art Museum, when his wood sculpture 
“Eternal Sentinel” won one of the top 
awards in the 41st annual Northwest 
exhibition at the Seattle Art Museum. 

Art exhibits are also a part of the 
annual Festival. An outstanding col- 
lection was the recent exhibit of con- 
temporary religious art “The Image of 
God”. In this were seen portrayals of 
the nativity and crucifixion in oils and 
sculptures. 

As Walter Abel, the noted American 
actor, stated so well, “only at Pacific 
Lutheran College’, has he “found art 
and religion raised together to such a 
high plane of spirituality”. 

Soon completing seven decades of life 
and growth, Pacific Lutheran College 
has become one of the chief and many- 
faceted culture units of the Pacific sea- 
board and can look forward to a dis- 
tinguished future. 


Sonya Loftness Evans has contributed several articles on American and 
Norwegian cultural topics to the “Review”. 





THE GUIDE 


A SHORT STORY 


By THORLEIFUR BJARNASON 


Translated from the Icelandic by Mekkin S. Perkins 


HUNG UP THE RECEIVER and paid 

the charge to the solemn-faced tele- 

phone operator. She was in no hurry 
to wait on me. When I at last got my 
change, I ran outside straight into the 
worst downpour of the storm that had 
raged every day since I came to the 
village. 

Out over the bay high storm clouds 
towered up into the sky. The sleet of 
the morning had turned to rain. It was 
hard to keep one’s footing on the slip- 
pery street. By hurrying, I soon reached 
the cooperative store, an old, low build- 
ing, with steeply sloping roof. 

In the shelter of the building a group 
stood. Most of them leaned 
against the wall, protected from the 
storm, their hands in their pockets. 
Ihey were all in working clothes, some 
almost in tatters. Their hands and 
faces were smeared with dirt. One after 
another, they craned their necks, wiped 
their noses, took out snuff horns and 
fingered them thoughtfully. As I joined 
the group they gaped at me in silence, 
a questioning look in their eyes. 

“A tricky trader from the south,” 
one man whispered to another. By his 


of men 


silence the latter expressed his agree- 


ment and, with head bowed, gave me 
a stealthy glance. 

“IT must get to Hyjallavik,” I said. 
“And I need a guide, for I have never 
been there. Could one of you men help 
me?” 

No answer. Some of the men screwed 
up their faces, scratched their chins, 
and looked out over the stormy bay 


and up into the sky where the clouds 
danced a frantic dance or were heaped 
up into enormous black swirls. “Why 
is the stranger in such a hurry?” asked 
a thickset, middle-aged man. “Twill 
be difficult to get over the moentain in 
this weather.” 

“They are waiting for me at Hjalla- 
vik with an auto,” I replied. “They 
dare not wait all night. They fear the 
crossing of the moor, so I must get 
there while it is still light.” 

“Then you will have to go by way of 
the ledges on the cliffs above the raging 
sea,” said the man. “There may still 
be some ice on those ledges, an impos- 
sible crossing, especially in a gale.” 

“I don’t know about that,” spoke up 
a soft-voiced long-nosed man. “It has 
often been made in bad weather; the 
wind blows hard only at the top of 
the cliffs.” 

“Perhaps you'd be willing to help 
the stranger?” said another. 

“Of course. I'd be glad to,” the soft- 
voiced one said. “But I must tend to 
Jén of Nyabe’s sheep. As you know, he 
is sick in bed and there were few of- 
fered to help him. Well, I can’t waste 
my time here with this nonsense,” he 
said, stepping into the storm which 
buffeted him from all sides as he dis- 
appeared around the corder. 

“Here Hallmundur. He 
probably help the stranger. He ought 


comes can 
to know the way,” said one of the men 
still standing in the shelter of the wall. 
Since I came, three of the group had 
already gone out into the storm. But 
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another man now joined us. The sar- 
castic remark was directed at him. He 
came the corner, 
stopped in the shelter of the building 
at the edge of the group of men, and 
straightened the cap on his head. He 
was a tall man, broad-shouldered, with 
large-boned features and head held 
high. He took in the group at a glance 
and allowed his eyes to rest on me for 


rushing around 


a moment without showing any cu- 
riosity. 

The men all looked at him, a sneer 
on their faces. 

“He has made that crossing under 
more dangerous and in 
worse weather than this,” said a giant 
of a man who, until now, had been 
silent, gaping at me like an idiot. 


conditions 


“The stranger is, no doubt, able to 
pay the fee,” spoke up another. “No 
need to resort to tricks to get it out 
of him.” 


Now the newcomer, who had been 


gazing out over the bay, suddenly 
turned on us. Lifting his eyebrows, he 
asked sternly: “Who wants a guide? 
And where to?” 


I stepped forward and explained the 
situation to him. Once again he looked 
out over the bay and up into the sky. 

““Twill be a hellish crossing,” he 
said in a loud voice. “perhaps impos- 
sible. The tide does not go out till 
evening, so we will have to climb over 
the ledges along the cliffs.” Lifting his 
chin, he frowned at the bystanders and 
“You brave fel- 
lows think it impossible to guide the 
stranger safely to Hjallavik. It takes 
more than slander and calumny to ac- 
complish that. I will try it,” he said, 
changing to a softer tone as he ad- 
dressed me. “It will be awful. We may 
have to turn back, but we can try it. 


said with vehemence: 
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None of these men dare try it, though 
they would like to earn the guide’s 
fee. If something happens, they will 
blame me. I'll try it in spite of that.” 

We agreed to meet shortly at the 
house where I was staying. Saying fare- 
well to the group, I hastened home to 
my stopping place. 

There I found Semundur, the house- 
holder, a mild-mannered, kindly man. 
His wife sold meals and had two rooms 
for rent to travelers. As he was growing 
old, he apparently had no occupation, 
but devoted himself to helping her. 

I told him I had to go to Hjallavik 
that I the 
services of a guide. 


at once and had secured 
At first he was silent, looking out 
the window. Then he said it was ab- 
solute defiance of fate to rush out into 
such a storm. There were dangers of 
all kinds: slides might fall on us from 
above, the wind might blow us down, 
the surf might swallow us up, not to 
mention that the ledges might be icy 
and we would tumble into the sea. 
“Who is your guide?” he asked. 
I said. 
He looked at me in astonishment, al- 


“His name is Hallmundur,” 


most with fear. 

“Really?” he said. “Who secured his 
services for you?’” 

“I myself found him,” I said. And I 
told him about our meeting. 

For a while Semundur paced the 
floor in silence, obviously not satisfied 
with the arrangements I had made. 

“We might have been able to get you 
a guide if we had known you had to 
go so soon. I think it foolhardy to rush 
off in this weather.” 

“Obviously it is not an easy matter 
to get a guide,” I said. “Not one of 
the men standing by the shore dared 
go with me, and yet I believe they 
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would have liked to earn the fee. Hall- 
mundur at once agreed to undertake 
it. As a matter of fact, the others dared 
him to do it. What is the matter with 
him? It seems to me he’d make a good 
guide. He appears to be a sturdy, in- 
telligent man.” 

“Hallmundur, poor fellow, is cap- 
able,” “There 
probably few men better able to guide 


said Samundur. are 
you over a dangerous trail in a storm 
if he undertakes it.” 

“Then, 
him?” 


what is the matter with 

“Oh, nothing much,” said Semun- 
dur. “He would probably be as trust- 
worthy as anyone, and yet I would have 
preferred to entrust you to someone 
else in a matter of life and death.” 

“I believe I am entitled to know why 
you dislike and mistrust this guide of 
mine,” I insisted. 

“They have proved nothing against 
him,” said Semundur wearily, “but he 
is reckless. Ah, there he comes now and 
in a great hurry. He is not going to be 
found wanting.” 

Hallmundur came walking briskly 
up the walk, lowering his head steadily 
against the wind. He pounded on the 
door, did not even greet Semundur 
who answered his knock, asked 
gruffly if I were ready. “I won't wait,” 
he said. “If the stranger insists on set- 


but 


ting out in this storm, we better get 
going at once.” 

and 
handed my knapsack to Hallmundur, 
who slung it deftly up on his back. 
Then he ran down the steps and walked 


I said farewell to Semundur 


briskly down the path, leaving me lag- 
ging behind. 

The squalls struck with wild tor- 
rents of rain. But the wind was at my 
back, pushing me onward. I was at the 
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mercy of its whims. In between gusts, 
it died down somewhat so that I was 
able to keep to the road. Hallmundur 
marched straight ahead, thrusting his 


body into the wind and keeping up an 
even pace. 

We left the village, walked along a 
ridge, and were soon out on a bluff 
where the trail ran down to the beach. 
There the wind was not so strong, but 
the surf beat up to the feet of ‘the cliff. 
I was soon drenched up to the waist. 

Hallmundur kept close to me, walk- 
ing on ahead to protect me. “This does 
not look good,” he said. “I had no idea 
the surf would be so heavy, and yet 
that was to be expected.” 

“The wind is not nearly so strong 
here,” I said. 

“It dies down between squalls,” he 
said, “but when the squalls strike, 
watch out.” 

He was right. The squalls struck in 
They 
whirled the white foaming surf up 


irregular waves. dashed and 
about us, beating and blinding us. The 
heavy pounding of the breakers re- 
echoed again and again. The rollers 
rose far out to sea in heavy ridges. 
They came rushing up to the beach, 
raging like monsters with high white- 
maned heads, hurling themselves 
against the boulders with a loud boom 
and on the sand with a grating, scrap- 
ing sound. As they broke, they sucked 
the water back with a roar and dug 
into the sand as if trying to pull the 
land back under them. 

I walked a few paces ahead of Hall- 
mundur, with head into the wind, in- 
creasing my speed between gusts. Sud- 
denly 1 was grasped from behind and 
jerked to a stop. A few feet ahead a 
slide of rock and ice came tumbling 


from above, fell into the breakers and 
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disappeared. 

“Better be cautious here,” my guide 
shouted sternly in my ear. 

“How did you know that was com- 
ing?” I asked. 

“Here one must keep all senses on 
the alert,” he said. 

As we proceeded, the gusts came far- 
ther and farther apart. Once in a while 
the wind died down, but the booming 
on the cliff and the roar of the break- 
ers were louder than ever. 

“We are now approaching the worst 
stretch,” said my guide. “All our senses 
must be concentrated on _ getting 
through safely. Even here slides may 
strike us suddenly from above.” 

Ahead rose a dark cliff projecting out 
into the sea, its base hidden in clouds 
of white spray. 

“This is the worst stretch. Here we 
climb the cliff,” said Hallmundur. “The 
ledges are probably free from ice, but 
the wind blows hard at the top. We 
must go slowly and carefully.” 

He went up slowly ahead of me, 
pausing off and on to look back and 
see how I was coming along. The slope 
was gentle, the ledges good and there 
were rocky projections to grasp. When 
we reached the top I could see that 
to get to the next cliff, we had to climb 
down the other side of the one we were 
on and cross an inlet into which the 
sea flowed. Pausing only a moment, my 
guide climbed down to the inlet. “Wait 
here,” he called to me from the lowest 
ledge and jumped into the water waist 
deep. I saw that he kept an eye on the 
breakers as he splashed forward. He 
had just reached the other side and 
grasped the first rocky projection to 
pull himself up on the ledge when the 
roller struck and he was completely 
lost to sight as if swallowed up by the 
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sea. When the roller went out again, 
he came to view. He was leaning against 
the crag, clinging to a projecting snag. 
He quickly shook himself and climbed 
to the top. I could see the water drip- 
ping from his clothing. 

The breakers now filled the inlet, 
dashed against the cliff, were sucked 
under and whirled madly about. 
Watching them closely, Hallmundur 
motioned me to wait for a break. It 
proved to be a long wait. At last he 
gave me the signal to start and hurry. 
When I stepped into the sea, the water 
only came half way up my leg and I 
quickly waded to the other side, no 
wetter than before. 

Here Hallmundur met me and or- 
dered me to climb the cliff ahead of 
him. 

“You were swallowed up by the 
surf,” I said. “I thought I would never 
see you again.” 

“That was merely a light spray, not 
dangerous,” he said. 

At the top of the cliff the wind was 
at its worst. It played a loud tune on 
the jagged edges of rock. It whistled 
and _ shrieked varied 
tones. 


and whined in 


“You will have to hold on tight while 
we are getting over the top,” Hallmun- 
dur screamed in my ears, telling me to 
go ahead. I expected to be grasped 
violently from behind at any moment. 

We proceeded at a crawling pace over 
the ridge, feeling our way and testing 
every hold. The wind beat our wet 
clothing about us. We watched for a 
chance to slip down to a broad shelf 
below the top of the ridge. There we at 
last found shelter from the fury of 
the storm. Beside us a precipitous wall 
of rock fell to the sea, pounded by the 
surf. Not far ahead was another ledge, 
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only a few feet wide and apparently 
free from ice, running along the cliff 
and ending in a low point from which 
we could easily get down to the beach. 
Along this lower ledge a wall of rock 
rose straight up on one side and fell 
precipitously at our feet to the sea on 
the other. Hallmundur showed me how 
to creep along it slowly, my face to the 
cliff, find spots for my feet and pro- 
jecting snags or niches to grasp. “Go 
slowly and carefully,” he warned. 
Fortunately, here we were sheltered 
from the wind. Hallmundur was right 
beside me. 


I bere myself manfully, hiding my 
fears. Below us the surf pounded on the 
crag, the white spray dashed up toward 
us and that monster, the sea, reached 
up its tongue to lick the smooth surface 
of stone. It was a terrifying sight to 
look down into the raging waters. | 
tried to keep my eyes on the cliff. But 
the clouds of white spray not far below 
fascinated me. I must not look down, 
I told myself. And yet I could not help 
looking down. The surf hypnotized me, 
drew me down to it, sapped the 
my legs. My knees 
knocked together. Suddenly my right 
foot slipped. In terror, I leaned against 
the cliff, for 1 felt my hands gradually 
sliding down its smooth surface, when 
suddenly I was grasped with tremen- 
dous force, so hard that my shoulder 
ached to the bone. The pain woke me 
from the hypnotic trance. 

“Stand up on your feet!” my guide 
yelled in my ear. 

I quickly found a snag to grasp and 
pulled both feet up on the ledge. But 
my knees still knocked together. Then 
in the grip of two powerful hands I 
was almost carried the rest of the way 


to the point. From there the path down 


strength from 
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to the beach was smooth and safe. 

We were not far from Hjallavik. The 
storm raged until we reached the bay. 
There we found a sheltered spot. Now 
the rain had stopped. 

Hallmundur turned and _ looked 
about him. “I could go with you all the 
way to the village,” he said in a loud, 
gruff tone. “It is not far away, the 
trail! perfectly safe. You can go it 
alone.” 

“Won't you come along and find a 
place to rest before setting out again 
into the storm?” I asked. 

Hallmundur laughed. “I am used to 
this. If I stop, darkness may overtake 
me,” he said. 

I sat down on a rock to rest. The 
muscles in my legs were stiff and sore. 
“Now the fee for your service,” I said. 
“For such a trip it must be high.” 

“High?” He turned his big face to- 
wards me, then looked at me askance, 
hesitating. “I will not accept a single 
eyrir. You trusted me, though that may 
not have been wise. But that is pay- 
ment enough,” he then said. 

“But you saved my life.” 

“I guaranteed to get you here safely.” 
He took off the knapsack and sat down 
beside me. 

“The surf almost got me,” I said. 

“The sea got you, but I stole you 
from it.” He laughed boisterously. “‘! 
stole you,” he repeated. He leaned 
back and stared at me. “You didn’t 
know what kind of man you chose as 
guide and traveling companion,” he 
said. 

“I did not. I heard insinuations, but 
I had confidence in you from the first.” 

“That decided it, my good fellow!” 
He looked down, sunk in thought, for 
a moment. Then he said bitterly: “I 
am accused of theft.” 
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“Were you found guilty?” 

“Not by the authorities, but by my 
fellowmen.” 

“We are all found guilty by them. 
The judgments merely vary,” said I. 

“Here we part,” he said. “We may 
never meet again. If the sea had 
snatched you from my hands, it would 
have gone hard with me. I could 
easily have been accused of a crime 
worse than theft.” 

“What were you accused of stealing?” 

“Money from a merchant's home. I 
was living at the time in the country 
not far from here. I had been seen in 
the village in weather like this and 
left after dark. It was considered sus- 
picious that I should set off in such a 
storm and at night.” 

“Were you arrested?” 

“I spent a month in jail. The cells 
are small and cheerless and time hangs 
heavy on one’s hands when there is 


work to be done at home.” 
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“But you were released?” 


“They could not 


prove anything 
against me, and I did not confess.” A 
defiant smile played about his lips. 


“Now you know what kind of man you 
chose as guide and traveling compan- 
ion,” he said, rising suddenly and ex- 
tending his hand. 

“Thank you for everything,” I be- 
gan. But he interrupted: “I have more 
to thank you for. You can never under- 
stand how I feel about this, and no 
wonder.” 

“One who is condemned though in- 
nocent has little reason to be thankful,” 
I said. 

“Who said I was innocent? Nothing 
has been proven against me,” he 
answered. 

With that, he turned suddenly and 
ran down the beach where the gale 
played about the crags and the surf 
pounded the rocks below the narrow 


ledges. 


Thorleifur Bjarnason is an Icelandic author and educator, who so far has 
a novel, several short stories and a work of non-fiction to his credit. 





SCANDINAVIANS IN AMERICA 


Ihe American people is honored by 
no less than three visits of Scandinavian 
royalty this year. In June three Scandi- 
navian princesses, Princess Margrethe 
of Denmark, Princess Astrid of Norway, 
and Princess Margaretha of Sweden, 
together with Prince Axel of Denmark, 
visited California as guests of honor 
on Scandinavian Airlines System's in- 
augural jet flight from Copenhagen to 
Los Angeles. 

In September Crown Prince Harald 
of Norway will visit Washington and 
New York and will be the guest of 
honor, on September 28, at The Amer- 
ican-Scandinavian Fif- 
New 


Foundation’s 
tieth Anniversary 
York. 

In October King Frederik IX and 
Queen Ingrid of Denmark will visit the 
United States, where they will open 
the Danish Art Exhibition at the Met- 
ropolitan Museum of Art in New York. 


reception in 


Following a series of meetings held 
in Minneapolis, Minn., in April it was 
that a merger had 
consummated between three Lutheran 
church bodies, namely, The Evangel- 
ical Lutheran Church, the American 
Church, and the United 

Lutheran Church. The 
name of the new church is to be The 
American 


announced been 


Lutheran 
Evangelical 
Lutheran Church, and as 
its first President was elected Dr. Fred- 
rik A. Schiotz, the former President 
of The Evangelical Lutheran Church. 
The three churches that merged were 
of Norwegian, German, and Danish 
background, respectively. 


An 11-man crew from the Norwegian 
freighter Jarilla won the second an- 
nual lifeboat race at Baltimore, Md., 
May 21. The next day, eight oarsmen 
from the Norwegian America Line’s 
M. S. Stavangerfjord swept to victory 
in the International Lifeboat Race at 
New York, thus taking permanent pos- 
session of the Millard G. Gamble 
Trophy. 

The Stavangerfjord crew, which ar- 
rived by chartered plane from Halifax, 
N. S., the day before the rowing race, 
covered the mile-long course in the 
Narrows off Brooklyn in 12 minutes, 
33 seconds. Two Esso tanker crews, 
from Esso Bangor and Esso Gettysburg, 
placed second and third. 


‘The winning team in the Baltimore 
race, held as part of the Maryland 
World Trade Week, was coached by 
Captain Thoralf Nielsen. The Jarilla 
lifeboat took g minutes, 58-2/5 seconds 
to row the mile-long course. Finishing 
yo yards behind was a team from the 
Norwegian Seamen's Home. 

The New the 
fourth time that Norwegian America 


York event marked 
Line crews have won this annual con- 
test. The Stavangerfjord team finished 
first in 1957 and 1959, giving it two 
legs on the cherished Millard G. Gam- 
ble Trophy. By taking first place again 
this year, it captured the trophy for 
good and was also awarded the Joseph 
W. Powell Trophy. Winning coxwain 
Ansgar Johansen, chief radio officer 
of the NAL vessel, was tossed into the 
harbor by crew members as they crossed 
the finish line. 
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Almon W. Johnston 


Archbishop Gunnar Hultgren (right) 
model of Christ Chapel at 
Upsala College. With him are the Rev. 
Dr. Thorsten A. Gustafson (left), 
president of the New York Conference, 
and the Rev. Dr. Eskil G. Englund, 
president of the New England Con- 
ference, Upsala’s supporting church 


constituencies. 


views 


Arriving with M. S. Kungsholm on 
May 23 was Archbishop Gunnar Hult- 
the 
Church of Sweden. Later in the day he 


gren, of Uppsala, Primate of 
journeyed to Upsala College, in East 
Orange, New Jersey, where a reception 
was held in his honor. In his company 
were also Bishop Curt Borgenstierna, 
of Karlstad, 
Bring, of Lund University. 


and Professor Ragnar 

A few days later the visitors were 
en route to Rock Island, Illinois, to 
attend the centennial of the Augustana 


Lutheran Church. 
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The Augustana Synod in June cel- 
ebrated the centenary of its founding. 
“The Swedish Church of today pays 
homage to the founders of the Augus- 
tana Synod,” Swedish Archbishop Gun- 
nar Hultgren said in an address on 
June 5 at an open-air service at Jeffer- 
son Prairie, Wisconsin, where one hun- 
dred years ago eighteen immigrant min- 
isters from Sweden and fourteen lay- 
men signed the doctrines which con- 
stitute the 


charter of the Augustana 


Synod. Today it has 600,000 members. 
The centennial celebration took place 
the next evening at Augustana College, 
Rock 


2,000 persons were welcomed by its 


Island, Illinois, where about 


president, Dr. Conrad Bergendoff. 


Theodore C. the 


Graduate School of the University of 


Blegen, Dean of 
Minnesota, last spring retired as man- 
aging editor of the Norwegian-Amer- 
ican Historical Association, a position 
he had held since 1g25. His successor is 
Professor Kenneth O. Bjork, St. Olaf 


Northfield, 


College, Minnesota. 


Oslo Uni- 
versity, a noted Norwegian economist, 


Prof. Ragnar Frisch, of 
was one of the 37 foreigners elected 
Honorary Members of the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences at its 
180th anniversary meeting in Brook- 
line, Massachusetts. 


Rolf Fjelde’s translation of A Doll's 


House, by the Norwegian playwright 
Henrik Ibsen, was presented April 28, 
29 and go, 


by the Playshop, drama 


group of Pratt Brooklyn, 


Institute, 
Ns he 





THE QUARTERS HISTORY 


IN EARLY Aprit Green- 
land 
fered 
"tragic 


shipping — suf- 


once more a 
little 
more than a year after 
the M/S Hans Hed- 
toft 


icefilled waters off the 


loss. A 


went down in 

southwest coast of 
Greenland at the cost of g3 lives, an- 
other, smaller vessel, the M/S Hanne 
S, was lost with every one on board, 
15 crew members and 3 _ passengers, 
during a gale about 60 nautical miles 
south of Cape Farvel on a trip from 


Ivigtut, Greenland, to 


Copenhagen. 
The rather small vessel had been ever 
the 


government Greenland Trade Agency; 


since launched under charter to 
its hull had not been reinforced against 
arctic ice, despite the Danish sailors 
union's protest against the use of this 
fragile type of ship in treacherous 
Greenland waters. Nothing is known 
about the circumstances under which 
Hanne S went down, because she was 
only equipped with a radio phone that 
could not be used under the prevailing 
and 


Canadian planes as well as Danish 


weather conditions. American 
ships and West German trawlers par- 
ticipated in the search but it ended 
without result. 


[HE FOURTH AND LAST battery of Nike 
and the 


United States to guard Copenhagen 


Ajax rockets, supplied by 
and the whole of Sjzlland against air 
attacks, was commissioned on April 2 
by NATO specialists. This battery is 
Gunderéd in North 
Sjzlland. According to a statement by 
Major General V. Jacobsen to the Dan- 


stationed near 


ish press, these batteries spell a con- 
siderable strengthening of the capital’s 


air defense, though the batteries are 
not supplied with atomic warheads. 
THE 


TWENTIETH ANNIVERSARY of 


Nazi Ger- 
many in World War II was commemor- 


Denmark's occupation by 


ated with various solemn ceremonies 
on April g. Wreaths were deposited 
at various monuments, and at 12 noon 
all trafic came to a halt for a period 
of two minutes. 


THe city of Arhus (118,000 pop.) 
gave a good example in promoting bet- 
ter trafic safety in April, when its 
police and education authorities in 
cooperation had 3,000 children from 
the 4th and 5th grades in all public 
and private schools pass a special ex- 
amination in trafhe rules. Among the 
tests were cartoons of dangerous but 
typical trafic situations, and the chil- 
dren had to describe who broke the 
rules in each picture. 


\ SANDSTORM of unusual intensity 
and dimensions devastated large parts 
of Denmark late in April through 
several days. In some places all topsoil 
was buried under an up to one meter 
deep layer of sand. 


On Aprit 25 the new NATO navy 
base Kors@r 


by the Danish Navy. When finished the 


was commissioned near 
base will have cost about 50 million 
kroner. 


On Aprit go KiNG FREDERIK inaugu- 
rated the extensive new jet age facilities 
at Copenhagen’s Kastrup airport. The 
facilities will make Kastrup, already 
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one of the busiest aviation centers of 
Europe (serving 1,565,705 passengers 
in 1959), one of the most modern air- 
ports in the world. It comprises a new 
large main building in concrete and 
glass, a new control tower, new ex- 
tensive hangars, two goo meters long 
“fingers” (covered corridors) for the 
simultaneous servicing of 24 jetplanes, 
expanded runways (up to 3.3 kilo- 
meters in length) and additional taxi- 
ways that will bring the total taxiway 
length to about 11.5 kilometers. A 
planned third “finger” will expand the 
servicing of planes on the apron from 
24 to 37. When all installations are 
finished, the total cost is expected to 
be near 200 million kroner. 


DURING THE FIRST MEETING Of the new 
reorganization committee of the OEEC 
in Paris on May 24, Danish Foreign 
Minister Jens Otto Krag was elected 
chairman. The committee was to pre- 
pare an extensive reorganization of the 
Organization for European Economic 
Cooperation under the impact of the 
two new European market areas, the 
“six”’ and the “outer seven’. 
WALTER NAsH, New Zealand Pre- 
mier and Minister for External Affairs, 
spent a two-day official visit to Den- 
mark, from May 21 to 2g. Nash, who is 
touring Europe and the Soviet Union, 
said he expected the new market areas 
to be able to absorb both Denmark's 
and New Zealand’s agricultural exports 
so that competition can be avoided, 


although both countries export largely 
the same products. 


On May 24, King Frederik and 
Queen Ingrid celebrated their 25th 
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“silver” wedding anniversary. Tens of 
thousands of spectators as well as the 
King and the Queen were thoroughly 
drenched when they drove through the 
streets of Copenhagen in an open horse- 
drawn carriage during a downpour. A 
planned garden party at Fredensborg 
Castle in North Sjzlland to which 800 
guests were invited had to be held in- 
doors. In spite of the rain the celebra- 
tions were a great success and a new 
the 


testimony to the popularity of 


royal couple. 


DENMARK ALSO was criticized by the 
Soviets in connection with the U-2 in- 
cident. On May 26 Radio Moscow trans- 
mitted accusations raised by the Mos- 
cow daily Sovietskaya Rossiya, organ 
of the Communist Party of the Russian 
Soviet Republic. The paper maintained 
that Danish bases also had been used 
by U.S. authorities for espionage flights 
rhis 
nied by the Ministry of Defense while 


over Soviet territories. was de- 
referring to a statement by Minister of 
Defense Poul Hansen who said on May 
17 in the Foreign Committee of the 
Folketing that Danish bases must not 
be used for allied planes’ activities over 
territory NATO 


not belonging to 


countries. 


VAL Peterson, U. S. Ambassador to 
Denmark, paid a visit to the Faroe Is- 
lands in the latter part of May. 

DuRING Denmark Polish 


Foreign Minister Adam Rapacki signed 


A VISIT to 


on June 8 in Copenhagen a Polish- 
Danish agreement on cultural exchange 
according to which exchange of scien- 
tists, students, and research material is 
provided for. 
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‘THe UN Geneva Con- 
FERENCE on the Law 
of the Sea was fol- 
lowed with intense 
Iceland. 
Few if any nations 
had stake, 
since the Icelanders 


ICELAND consider the exten- 


sion of their fisheries’ limits to 12 miles 


ii\ "0-3 


| mA / 1 


y 
ee 


interest in 


more at 


vital to their economic security. This 
was reflected in the appointment of a 
strong delegation to the conference, 
led by Foreign Minister Gudmundur I. 
GuSmundsson and including Minister 
of Justice Bjarni Benediktsson and 
leaders of the opposition parties. 
Foreign Minister Gudémundsson stat- 
ed the Icelandic position in a speech 
during the opening debate. He declared 
that Iceland could agree to narrow ter- 
ritorial limits if only her 12-mile fisher- 
ies’ limits were recognized. However, this 
seemed unlikely from the start. Pros- 
pects of any agreement by the necessary 
two-thirds majority appeared dim, until 
the United States and Canada made a 
compromise proposal. This provided 
for a six-mile territorial line, plus a 
six-mile fisheries belt, this latter belt 
limited by “historic rights” during the 
next ten years. From Iceland's point of 
view the “historic rights” were unac- 
ceptable, as this would have involved 
reopening Iceland’s 12-mile belt to the 
British and other nations for a period 
of years. An Icelandic amendment, ex- 
cepting Iceland from “historic rights”, 
was defeated, and the main proposal 
was thereafter defeated by one vote. 
The conference thus ended in failure. 
THE BRITISH TRAWLER industry an- 
nounced before the Geneva conference 
that it would recall its ships from the 
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disputed Iceland grounds during the 
conference. After the failure at Geneva, 
the British did not dispatch their naval 
vessels inside the 12 miles, where they 
had protected trawler fishing in de- 
fiance of the Icelanders since Septem- 
1958. This conciliatory spirit, 
which prevented the reopening of the 
“Cod War’, was met by the Icelanders 
by granting a general amnesty to Brit- 
ish trawlers for previous breaches of 
the 12-mile limits. This enabled trawl- 
ers which had violated the limits, to 
call at Icelandic ports for various serv- 
ices without danger of arrest, if they 


ber, 


refrained from fishing inside the 12- 
mile line thereafter. 


THe AvPine finished in early June 
one of its busiest sessions, having en- 
acted a number of important bills. ‘To- 
gether several of these formed the so- 
called New Economic System proposed 
by the Thors Government. These in- 
clude devaluation of the kréna, liberali- 
zation of trade, abolishment of various 
Government strict controls 
of credit and tax reforms as well as in- 


controls, 


creased social security. When the total 
effect of this program is felt, it is ex- 
pected to end currency deficits, trim 
excess investments and _ purchasing 
remove the almost 
constant inflationary trend of the Ice- 
landic economy. While it is too early 
to judge the program, currency bal- 
ances have already improved and sav- 
ings are rising. Prices have risen sharply 
because of the devaluation, but Gov- 
ernment economists expect them to 


level off in the fall. 


power and thus 


[HE CRUCIAL QUESTION concerning 
the economic program is whether the 
labor unions press for wage rises that 
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would ruin the proposed balance of 
the economy. Just such action has been 
loudly predicted by the Communists 
and fellow-travelers who control the 
labor movement. But a conference of 
union chairmen held in May did not 
resolve to proceed at once and post- 
poned action. It is generally expected 
that a showdown on the labor front 
will come in the fall. 


A Frew pays after the collapse of the 
Summit talks in Paris, the Icelandic 
coast guard observed a Russian trawler 
close to the northwest coast of Iceland. 
The trawler claimed to have engine 
trouble, but needed no help. The bay 
where it chose to make repairs was a 
radar 
station! Some days later seamen again 
observed this same trawler off Snzfells- 
nes, again seemingly repairing, but 
this time only a few miles away from a 
U.S. Loran station! The Icelandic fish- 
ermen claim that this trawler had ob- 
viously done no fishing, but seemed to 
carry numerous radio instruments and 
antennae. 


few miles away from a U. S. 


THEATER this 
spring celebrated its 10th Anniversary 
with a Festival of theater and opera. 
Plays shown included Kamban’s Skdl- 
holt, and Strindberg’s Miss Julie, while 
various guest artists helped in the per- 
formances of Smetana’s Bartered Bride 
and Verdi's Rigoletto. The theater was 
treated to a lively public debate on its 
policy and programming during this 
anniversary spring. It was noted by 
the skeptics that its most noteworthy 
failure this 


THE NATIONAL past 


year was Shakespeare's 
Julius Caesar and its greatest box of- 


fice hit a Danish children’s play. 
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‘THE an- 
niversary of April 9, 


TWENTIETH 


1940, the day when 
the Nazis launched 
their sneak attack on 
Norway, 


was com- 


the 

=, three branches of Nor- 
NORWAY wegian defense. And 
at Midtskogen, northeast of Oslo, King 


Olav unveiled a large stone monument 
with the following inscription: “Here 


memorated by 


Norwegian forces stopped Hitler's at- 
tempt to capture the King, the Parlia- 
ment and the Government on April 10, 
1940. Erected by Elverum Municipality, 
April 10, 
University Library showed most of the 
goo illegal newspapers published by the 


i960.” An exhibit at Oslo 


Norwegian “underground” during the 
German occupation. 


THe Capsinet headed by Premie: 


Einar Gerhardsen was reshuffled as of 


April 23. No political significance was 
seen in the shift of four Cabinet posts. 

The former Finance, 
Trygve Bratteli, took over the Ministry 


Minister of 


of Communications. He was succeeded 
as Finance Minister by Petter Jacob 
Bjerve, Director of the Central Bureau 
of Statistics. Helge Sivertsen, Director 
of Schools in Oslo, Akershus and Qst- 
fold, became Minister of Church and 
Education. And Einar Wohni, Lecturer 
at the Horticultural School, Borkenes, 
was named Minister of Agriculture. 

Birger Bergersen, the past Minister 
of Church and Education, had served 
in his post since 1953. Kolbjgrn Var- 
mann, former Minister of Communica- 
tions, and Haraid L@bak, former Min- 
ister of Agriculture, had been members 
of the Cabinet 1955 
respectively. 


since and 1956, 
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THE 50TH ANNIVERSARY of Bjgrnstjerne 
Bjgrnson’s death was commemorated 
in Oslo and at Aulestad, his home itor 
many years, April 26-29. There, and 
in many foreign countries as well, warm 
tribute was paid to the man who for 
over fifty years was a dominant force 
in Norwegian life, as poet, playwright, 
novelist, journalist and, above all, a 
fighter for human and national free- 
dom. Bjg@rnson’s stirring poem, Ja, vi 
elsker dette landet, set to music by 
Rikard Nordraak, is Norway's national 
anthem. Through his long life, from 
1832 to 1910, Bjgrnson was alternately 
ridiculed, worshipped, 
When all Scandi- 
navia grieved, and Norway observed a 
day of mourning. 


scorned and 


admired. he died, 


WHEN SEA- 
son was called off at midnight April 
7, the 8 Norwegian expeditions had 


THE ANTARCTIC WHALING 


processed 577,800 barrels of whale oil 
and 62,000 barrels of sperm oil. The 
whale oil production was 135,000 bar- 
rels less than in the 1959 season, when 
Norway had g antarctic expeditions. 


KinG OLAv, accompanied by Princess 
Astrid, attended the gooth anniversary 
celebration of the Royal Norwegian 
Scientific Society in Trondheim, May 
6-8. Other guests at the 3-day event 
included distinguished scientists from 
many foreign countries. The Society 
received gifts and greetings from insti- 
tutions abroad and at home, and from 
Norwegian banks and municipalities, 
as well. 


In his address at the jubiice meeting, 
the King emphasized that Det Konge- 
lige Norske Videnskabers Selskab has 
been a truly national institution ever 
since it was founded in 1760. It has 
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served as a scientific research center, 
and also as an important educational 
institution, he declared. 

The first Norwegian institution to 
conduct scientific research on a national 
scope, the Society is limited to 60 mem- 
bers in the natural science field, 60 
in the humanistic disciplines, and go 
foreigners. Among its activities is pub- 
lication of papers and theses, and dis- 
tribution of the Gunnerus Gold Medal. 
The Society's museum has departments 
for antiquities, coins, zoology, botany, 
and minerals, plus a sizable library of 
scientific works. 

NortH Norway’s annual Lofoten 
cod fishery, largest of its kind in Eu- 
rope, gave poor results this year. When 
the season closed, after nearly three 
months of hectic activity, fishermen 
had landed a total of 37,387 tons of 
cod. This was 6,790 tons less than last 
year and only about 3,000 tons more 
than in 1958, the worst Lofoten season 
in this century. The total catch in the 
past decade averages about 55,000 tons 
a year, while the average number of 
fishermen is nearly twice as large as 
this year. 

‘THE CONSERVATIVE DAILY Aften- 
posten, Norway's largest newspaper, 
marked its 100th anniversary on May 
14. Founded by Chr. Schibsted on the 


same date in 1860, it was originally 


Christiania Adresseavis. The 
present name was adopted in 1861. 
Conservative in politics, Aftenposten 
has built up a nation-wide readership 
through its excellent news service, 
noted contributors, wealth of material, 
and not least, its great versatility. The 
big Saturday morning edition has now 
a certified circulation of over 172,000. 


called 
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(No Norwegian newspapers are pub- 
lished on Sundays and other holidays.) 
The daily average is 158,000 copies. 
Since 1885, Aftenposten has published 
two editions a day, one in the morning 
and the other at night. Ukens Nytt, its 
weekly summary of domestic and world 
events, plus feature articles, has thou- 
sands of readers throughout the coun- 
try. 


FOREIGN MINISTER Halvard Lange, in 
a statement to the Norwegian Parlia- 
ment on May 13, deplored the failure 
of the recent 88-nation Conference on 
the Law of the Sea, held at Geneva, to 
reach agreement on new universal lim- 
its for territorial and fishery zones. Un- 
der the circumstances, he said, the Gov- 
ernment sees no alternative but to make 
the necessary preparations for extend- 
ing Norway's fishing zone from 4 to 
12 miles. This move is designed to pro- 
vide better protection for coastal fish- 
ermen against the damage to fixed gear 
wrought by foreign trawlers year after 
year, and thus assure the livelihood of 
Norwegian fishermen in the future.— 
Foreign fishing vessels are now barred 


from a zone delimited by a series of 


straight lines drawn 4 miles from, and 
parallel to, so-called base lines between 
extreme points of North Norway. 


Tue case of the U. S. spy-plane shot 
down over the Soviet Union on May 1 
involved Norway to some extent, since 
the pilot had alleged that he was on 
his way to Bodg¢ airfield in North Nor- 
way. On May g, after the Soviet Union 
had informed the world of the pilot's 


capture, Minister Halvard 
Lange made the following statement 
to the Norwegian Parliament: 

“The Soviet Union, in reporting that 


an American pilot has been shot down 


Foreign 
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over Soviet territory, quotes him as say- 
ing he was en route to Bodg airfield. 
Norwegian civilian and military au- 
thorities have no knowledge whatso- 
ever about this matter. Norway will 
take all necessary steps to clarify this 
question, and the Norwegian Embassy 
in Washington, D. C. has been instruct- 
ed to take it up with the United States 
authorities. 

“Norway has never given permission 
to use Norwegian airfields as starting 
points for flights that violated the ter- 
ritory of foreign nations. Allied planes, 
after advance permission, have in some 
cases landed at Boddé to make recon- 
naissance flights over the Arctic Sea. 
But Norway's condition for such flights 
has been that the planes must not 
violate the air space of other countries 
and not even get near the territory of 
foreign states.” 

On May 13, Norway protested to 
U. S. A. against the U-2’s planned 
landing at Bodg airfield, and requested 
all possible measures to prevent a re- 
currence. The same day, a Soviet note 
accused Norway of complicity in 
U. S. A.’s “provocative actions,” warn- 
ing that “appropriate counter-meas- 
ures” would be taken “if similar pro- 
vocations are repeated from Norwegian 
territory.” 

Foreign Minister Halvard Lange on 
May 13 told the Norwegian Parliament: 
“Since I made that statement [of May 
g], it has been ascertained that the U.S. 
Lockheed U-2 plane, which according 
to Soviet reports was shot down over the 
Soviet Union on May 1, should have 
continued to Bod@ according to plan. 
I have today summoned the U.S. Am- 
bassador and, on behalf of the Gov- 
ernment, protested against the planned 
landing at Bodd. At the same time, | 
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requested that U.S.A. take all necessary 
measures to prevent plans tor simular 
intermediate landings in the future. 


“As for Soviet reaction to the over- 
flight 1 wish to add: We can well un- 
derstand that the Soviet Government 
is bitter over the incident. but | must 
protest against the threats against Nor- 
way which have been made in this con- 
nection by responsible political quar- 
ters in the Soviet Union.” 

Ihe Soviet note to Norway said that 
the confiscated map showed the U-2 
flight was to have terminated at Bodg, 
and that, according to pilot Francis G. 
Powers’ testimony, he had made an ad- 
vance study of landing conditions at 
the airfield. Previous Norwegian as- 
surances, denying any knowledge of 
Allied planes flying over Soviet ter- 
ritory from Norwegian airfields, were 
branded as “attempts to protect Nor- 
way's partners in the aggressive NATO 
bloc and to white-wash their actions.” 
The flight, according to the Soviet note 
“proves indisputably that the Nor- 
wegian Government has not only failed 
to heed the warning of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment, but actually has become a 
partner of the United States in its 
actions against Norway's neighbors.” 

The “The Soviet 
Government finds it necessary to warn 


note concludes: 
that if similar provocations are re- 
peated from Norwegian territory, it 
will have to take appropriate counter- 
measures. It is known that the Soviet 
Union has the means to destroy mili- 
tary bases used for aggressive actions 
against the Soviet Union, in case this 
should become necessary. Needless to 
say, responsibility for the consequences 
would rest on both the governments of 
states committing aggression against 
other nations and on the governments 
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which participate in such actions.” 

1 he Ambassador of the United States 
on May 1g called on the Foreign Min- 
ister, on instructions of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment, to the 
Government's oral protest and to give 
assurances, as had been requested by 
the Government, that no such landings 


answer Norwegian 


would be made in the future. 

The Government of Norway, in a 
note handed to the Soviet Ambassador 
in Oslo on May 27, denied Soviet al- 
legations that U.S. Air Force planes 
are permitted to use Norwegian air- 
fields for penetration into U.S.S.R. At 
the same time, the Government pro- 
tested against Soviet warnings about 
possible actions against Norwegian 
territory. 

A 7-hour debate in the Norwegian 
Parliament, held May go, revealed gen- 
eral support for the Government's for- 
eign policy. Most speakers commended 
the Government for its handling of 
Norway's involvement in the U-2 spy 
plane episode. Maintenance of the pres- 
ent ban on foreign bases also received 
broad backing. So did Foreign Minister 
Halvard Lange’s plea that, despite the 
Summit collapse, the West must con- 
tinue to demonstrate a positive will to 


negotiate, coupled with firmness. 


In the course of the debate, the For- 
Minister told Parliament that 
American U-2 was downed 
over the Soviet Union on May 1, no 
plane of this type has been permitted 
to land in Norway. In the future, he 
said, landing permits for Allied recon- 
naissance planes will not be granted 


eign 


since the 


without special Government approval. 


A committee of experts was set up to 
study what measures are required to 
enforce compliance with the presup- 
positions applicable to landing permits. 
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THE RELATIONS be- 
tween the Common 
Market and the Eu- 
ropean Free 
Area were the subject 
of much 
and deliberation dur- 
ing the quarter. 

“Every day without 

a rapprochement between the Six and 

the Seven is a day lost for Europe,” 

Mr. Hubert de Besche, Deputy Sec- 

retary-General of the Swedish Foreign 


Trade 


discussion 


Office, who played a leading part in 
the creation of the Outer Seven asso- 
ciation, said in an address in Brussels 
in May. “The close collaboration be- 
tween France and Germany, as well as 
the other members of the six-power 
group, is obviously of essential impor- 
tance, but would it not become even 
more valuable if all the countries of 
Western Europe could continue their 
field? 


The political goals und supranational 


cooperation in the commercial 


character of the six-power common 
market made it impossible for Sweden 
to join this grouping, the speaker re- 
called. With its worldwide foreign com- 
merce and traditionally liberal trade 
policy, moreover, Sweden could not 
entrench itself behind a higher tariff 
barrier. Suggestions to the effect that 
each member of the Outer Seven could 
enter into bilateral agreements with 
the six-power union are now being 
the that 
the Seven now have joint obligations 


heard. But—aside from fact 
—why would it be more difficult to ar- 
rive at a multilateral settlement than 
to make bilateral agreements, when the 
foundations inevitably are the same? 
Fortunately, even within the Six there 
are forces that seek a comprehensive 


European solution and underline the 
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economic and _ political consequences 
of a lasting rupture in commercial re- 
lations between the two groups. In 
Sweden, we believe that within a multi- 
lateral the 


association union 


of the Six could be combined with the 
autonomous tariffs of the other mem- 


customs 


ber countries, but we are prepared to 


discuss a harmonization of 


tariffs at 
certain points where actual conditions 
make such a solution desirable, natu- 
rally on the condition that it is im- 
possible to agree on a reasonable level. 
We want to regard the European econ- 
omy as indivisible, and we intend to 
persevere in our efforts to find a solu- 
tion to the problem of free trade 
throughout Europe, but is not the im- 
portance of this just as great to the 
Six?” 

“The chances for an association be- 
tween the Six and the Seven have be- 
come the last few 


months, and it may be more realistic 


slimmer during 
to hope and work for a development 
that would make both blocs real low- 
tariff Dr. Bertil Ohlin, leader 
of the Liberal party and one of Swe- 


areas,” 


den’s best-known economists, said in a 
newspaper article some time ago. “If 
both groups had only moderate tariffs, 
against each other and the rest of the 
world, the discrimination would be of 
little significance. The barrier around 
the six-power market would then, on 
the whole, be established by means of 
tariff Italy, 
and only a few increases in Germany 


reductions in France and 
and the Benelux countries. Such a de- 


velopment, however, can hardly be 


brought about without American sup- 


port. The Outer Seven, and especially 
Great Britain, must also be prepared 
external tariffs,” Dr. 


Ohlin concluded. 


to lower their 
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‘THE ORDINATION of the first three 
women ministers made Palm Sunday, 
April 10, a historic day for the Church 
of Sweden. Thirty-year-old Elisabeth 
Djurle was ordained by Bishop Helge 
Ljungberg in the Stockholm Cathedral, 
which dates from the thirteenth cen- 
tury, and this ceremony was followed 
by millions via television. Dr. Margit 
Sahlin, aged 46, was ordained by the 
Primate of Sweden, Archbishop Gun- 
nar Hultgren, in the chapel of a reli- 
gious foundation of which she is the 
head, and at Harnésand in the north, 
Bishop Ruben Josefson ordained In- 
The that 
opened the door to women ministers 


grid Persson, 48. reform 
has the approval of 60 per cent of the 
Swedish people, according to a_ poll 
taken by the Swedish Institute of Pub- 
lic Opinion Research. This proportion 
is the same as three years ago. In the 
latest poll, however, only 19 per cent 
expressed objections, compared with 
33 per cent in 1957. The opposition is 
particularly strong among women and 
old people. 

THe ForeicGN Ministers of Sweden, 
Norway, Denmark, Finland and _Ice- 
land held a routine conference, in Hel- 
sinki, April 25 and 26. A joint com- 
muniqué said the Foreign Ministers 
discussed the world situation, parti- 
cularly with a view to disarmament. 
In their opinion, an agreement on stop- 
ping nuclear 
now be 


weapons tests should 


feasible. The communiqué 
stressed the importance of continued 
contact between leaders of the Great 
Powers as a means of creating favor- 
able conditions for further negotiations 
on disarmament and other internation- 


al problems. 


The Nordic Foreign Ministers also 
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discussed the proposal for establishing 
OECD-—the Organization for Economic 
Cooperation and Development, to suc- 
ceed OEEC—the Organization for Eu- 
ropean Economic Cooperation. They 
emphasized that the proposed organi- 
zation should be made into a forum 
for continuing and expanding eco- 
nomic cooperation between Western 
Europe, U.S.A. and Canada. Moreover, 
OECD should serve as an effective in- 
strument for further liberalization of 
trade, with regard to both agricultural 
and industrial products. 

Nordic cooperation at the forthcom- 
ing 15th General the 
United Nations was another topic of 
The Ministers 
agreed that their countries would sup- 
port Thor Thors, Icelandic Ambassador 
to U.S.A. and Permanent Representa- 
tive to UN, as candidate for President 
of the General Assembly. Further ex- 
pansion of 


Assembly of 


discussion. Foreign 


aid to 
developed countries was also stressed 


international un- 


by the Nordic Foreign Ministers. 


A MILESTONE in Sweden's atomic- 
energy program was reached early in 
May when the country’s first large re- 
actor was put into commission at the 
Atomic Energy Company's research 
station at Studsvik on the Baltic coast 


south of Stockholm. It will be used 


for testing materials and developing 
fuels for forthcoming power-producing 
reactors. Capable of an effect of 30,000 
kilowatts, it is the most powerful re- 
search reactor in Europe. A 
unit, however, will be completed in 
Belgium toward the end of this year. 


larger 


The first Swedish reactor, an ex- 
perimental low-energy pile placed in 
an underground chamber in Stock- 


holm, was started in 1954, while the 
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second, a so-called zero-energy reactor 
at Studsvik, was put into operation 
last year. 


HucGo ALFVEN, a composer who had 
become “the grand old man of Swedish 
music,” died on May 8 at Falun in the 
province of Dalarna, 88 years old. He 
made his composing debut in 1896, 
and in 1957 he wrote the score for a 
new and successful ballet, The Prodigal 
Son, which had its premiere at the 
Royal Opera in Stockholm on his 85th 
birthday. His Swedish Rhapsody, 
known in Sweden as Midsummer Vigil, 
has been heard in the United States 
more often than other Swedish 
composition. In 1938, when the ter- 
centenary of the “New Sweden” colony 
on the Delaware was celebrated, Alfvén 
led a Swedish male choir of sixty-five 
voices on a extensive American tour. 


any 


THE work on salvaging the Swedish 
man-of-war Vasa, which sank in Stock- 
holm harbor in 1628, was resumed early 
in May after having been suspended 
during the winter. The hull was first 
raised on August 20, 1959, with the aid 
of powerful pontoons, and in eighteen 
separate lifting operations it was moved 
into shallower water, where it rests to- 
day at a depth of fifty feet. Not until 
this fall will it be possible to decide 
on the final lifting procedure, and the 
ship is not expected to appear above 
the water until 1961 at the earliest. It 
will eventually be placed in a special 
roofed-over dry-dock with a gallery 
running all around, permitting visitors 
to view it from all angles. Many hun- 
dred relics have so far been, brought 
up, including bronze guns, the fore- 
mast and rudder, and intricately carved 
wooden ornaments, the most impressive 
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of which is the figurehead of a rampant 


lion. The Vasa was built for the navy 
of King Gustavus Adolphus, but sank 
at the outset of her maiden voyage. 
Today she is regarded as the oldest 


fully identified ship in existence. 


A 12,000 YEARS OLD dwelling place 
has been found at Sege outside Malmé 
in South Sweden, according to reports 
While 


made in 


in the Swedish similar 


Denmark, 
this is the oldest of its kind in Sweden. 


} ress. 


finds have been 
The dwelling place was discovered in 


conjunction with excavations of a 
stone-age dwelling place about 6,000 
vears old. Below this site was found a 
number of arrow heads, which indicate 
that the place was inhabited by rein- 
deer hunters. 

The excavations, conducted by Pro- 
fessor Holger Arbman, Lund, and his 
assistant Bengt Salomonsson, together 
with a 


team of twelve students, were 


continued in order to the 


extension of the dwelling site, while 


determine 
the dating of the finds will be made 


by means of the C 14 method. 
THE VIRGIN’sS SPRING, the latest film 
Sweden's 
entry at the Cannes Film Festival, ob- 


by Ingmar Bergman and 
tained an honorary mention and the 


critics’ prize at the festival closing 
ceremony on May 20. 

In awarding the Golden Palm to 
Fellini’s La Dolce Vita, the jury said 
that “in order not to diminish the value 
of the Festival's Grand Prix by distri- 
buting a number of other prizes, the 
jury has unanimously abstained from 
crowning such masterpieces as Ingmar 
The 


Louis Bunuel’s The Young One.” 


Bergman's Virgin’s Spring and 


The showing of Ingmar Bergman's 
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film on May 16 was enthusiastically re- 
ceived by the Festival audience, and 


most critics agreed that he had suc- 


ceeded in creating yet another poetical 


masterpiece, 


LHE BIG DEBATE in the 


ECONOMIC 
eleventh hour of the spring session of 
the Swedish Riksdag reached an un- 
expectedly dramatic climax during the 
discussion about the continuation or 
abolishment of the four per cent sales 
effect 
The 


Democratic regime, which introduced 


tax which has been in since 


January 1 of this year. Social- 
the tax, urged its retention, while the 
opposition parties, the Conservatives, 
the Liberals, and the Center party, as 
well as the Communists, wanted it 
ended next December 31. Prime Min- 
ister Tage Erlander, leader of the 
Social-Democrats, then announced that 
his cabinet would resign if the tax was 
not continued. The Upper House voted 
the 


House the 


with Government, while in the 


Lower seven Communists 


lined up with the opposition parties. 


Three days later the matter was 


brought up for a joint vote by both 
Houses. On this occasion, the Com- 
munists abstained from voting, and the 
Government was saved by a margin 
of only three votes, 185-182. Had Mr. 
Erlander not made the matter a ques- 
tion of confidence, the Communists 
were prepared to vote against the sales 
tax. Under the circumstances, however, 
they did not want to go into the gen- 
the onus 


of having provided the margin to re- 


eral elections this fall with 


place the Labor party Government with 
one led by a Conservative. 

The Communists’ maneuver was an 
exact blueprint of their line of action 
at the last fall session of the Riksdag 
when they first voted with the opposi- 
tion against the sales tax, but at the 
last moment retreated, abstained from 
voting, and thus made the tax possible. 

The Government did not, however, 
at this time get off entirely unscathed, 
since the opposition managed to ob- 
tain a concession calling for govern- 
ment financial help to business and in- 
dustry for their trouble in the collec- 


tion and accounting of the sales tax. 
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The Least of These. By Jens Byorne- 
BOE. Bobbs-Merrill Company, Inc. India- 
napolis. 1960. 312 pp. Price $3.75. 


Awash with symbolism of the most dif- 
fuse and involved kind, this study of sadism 
—for all its “happy” ending—is both strange 
and difficult to read. The author's purpose, 
in spite of Mr. Bjérneboe’s own statement 
and the publishers’ endeavor at clarifica- 
tion on the blurb, seems to me remote and 
unreal. In fact, just what the author at- 
tempted with this description of a shock- 
ing pedagogic situation in contemporary 
Norway, or why he wrote it in the first 
place, is difficult to understand. 

The unhappy and unpleasant tale con 
cerns the childhood of Jonas Andreasson, 
a sensitive little boy, who, because of his 
slowness of intellect and inability to learn 
as quickly as his classmates, is thrust into a 
living hell by frustrated and cruel teachers 
and vicious, taunting schoolmates. At last 
he is expelled and threatened with trans- 
fer to a school for the mentally retarded. 

Small wonder that Jonas runs away to 
sea. His freedom, however, is of short dura- 
tion, and he is returned to shore in the 
custody of the Helmsman, a mystic and 
mysterious individual who, we are told, 
symbolizes Norway. I have my doubts. 

Jonas continues his tailspin of stammer 
ing, nightmares, bed-wetting, and a wasting 
fever, until he is finally rescued by a sym- 
pathetic and understanding teacher, Johan- 
nes Marx, in a progressive school. Here the 
boy at last begins to feel like a human 
being and is treated as such. But just when 
everything seems on the up and up, the 
school burns down. Probably another piece 
of symbolism. 

Many unrelated persons, mostly school- 
age youths, are constantly introduced and 
quickly dropped. Some of these episodes 
are well written, but they are almost all 
grim and frequently unappetizing. I cannot 
for a moment believe that this is “the most 
important Norwegian novel since the War.” 

Howcer LuNDBERGH 
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A Treasury of the Theatre. Vol. II. 
From Henrik Ibsen to Eugene lonesco. 
Epirep By JoHN GaAssNeR. Distributed 
by Henry Holt and Company, Inc. Pub- 
lished by Simon and Schuster. New York. 
1960. 1275 pp. Ill. Price $9.25. 


A Treasury of the Theatre, edited by 
Professor John Gassner of Yale University, 
has for a number of years been a valuable 
and widely used anthology of plays which 
has served to introduce American college 
and university students and many 
interested in the theater to the best works 
of the both past and 
present. The second volume of the anthol 
ogy now appears in a third, revised and 
enlarged edition, which, as the subtitle 
informs us, covers the entire period from 
the time of Henrik 
own 

The forty-five plays included in the col- 
lection have under 
headings: “Realism and Naturalism,” “De 
partures from Realism,” “Modern Drama 
in England and Ireland,” “Modern Ameri 
Drama,” and “Modernist 
Each section is prefaced by an editorial 
introduction, briefer 
introduction precedes each play, all of 
which compre- 
hensive survey of the modern drama. All 
the great European and American drama 
tists of the last eight or nine decades are 
represented and no one can quarrel with 
the plays and playwrights selected. Includ 
ing in their number tragedies as well as 
comedies and melodramas, the plays have 
been so judiciously selected that they to- 
gether bring out the various styles utilized 
by dramatists belonging to different schools 
and different national backgrounds. 

Due to limitations of space the volume 
does 
Scandinavia as 
Review might 
volume of this 


others 


world’s dramatists, 


Ibsen down to our 


day. 
five 


been grouped 


can Directions.” 


and in addition a 


add up to a lucid and 


modern 
readers of the 
have wished, but for a 
kind that will necessarily 
be true for any nation or geographical 
area. Henrik Ibsen and August Strindberg 
are the sole representatives of the Scan- 
dinavian drama in the book. 
Hedda Gabler, in the translations by 
Archer and Gosse, have been selected from 
among the realistic plays of the great 
Norwegian and appear in the section on 
“Realism and Naturalism.” In no less than 


theater of 
fully as 


not cover the 


Ghosts and 








Now Available! 
FIVE SCANDINAVIAN CLASSICS 


reprinted from the original editions 
published by The American-Scandinavian Foundation 
a number of years ago. 


In conjunction with its Fiftieth Anniversary, The American-Scandinavian Foundation has 
reprinted five of its old Classics, and has selected five of its most popular titles, 
each representing one of the Scandinavian countries. Considered to be among the best works 
of the literature of Scandinavia, these five books comprise a cross-section of the Founda- 
tion’s almost fifty years of publishing and indicate the great variety and the high standards 
of the literary fare issued by ASF over the years. 


The five titles are: 
NIELS LYHNE, by J. P. Jacobsen. 


This is one of the classics of Danish nineteenth-century fiction and in the English trans- 
lation of Hanna Astrup Larsen, this absorbing novel has become an American-Scandinavian 
classic as well. First published by the Foundation in 1919, the book has been reprinted 
twice before. Price $3.00 


THE TALES OF ENSIGN STAL, by Johan Ludvig Runeberg. 


This great Finnish classic is an inspiring collection of patriotic poems dealing with the 
Finnish resistance to the Russian armies in the war of 1808-09. The English translation 
by Charles Wharton Stork was first published by the Foundation and Princeton University 
Press in 1938 and has been out of print for many years. Price $3.00 


THE PROSE EDDA, by Snorri Sturluson. 


One of the classics of medieval Icelandic literature, this book contains fascinating collections 
of Old Scandinavian mythology together with much information about the craft of the 
medieval skalds. Translated by Arthur Gilchrist Brodeur, this book has also been widely 
used in courses on Scandinavian literature in American universities. Price $3.00 


THE FAMILY AT GILJE, by Jonas Lie. 


This novel by one of Norway’s “Big Four” is one of the masterworks of Norwegian nine- 
teenth-century literature. Not only greatly entertaining, this story also, through its setting, 
reveals much about Norwegian life and culture in the 184o’s. Translated by Samuel Coffin 
Eastman and first published by the Foundation in 1920. Price $3.00 


GOSTA BERLING’S SAGA, by Selma Lagerléf. 


The Swedish selection is the great novel, set in Varmland, about Gésta Berling, by one of 
Sweden’s greatest authors, Nobel-Prize winner Selma Lagerléf. This book has a place of 
its own in Swedish literature and is probably read as widely today as when it first appeared. 
The translation is the work of Lillie Tudeer. Originally published by the Foundation in 
1918 in two volumes, the book is now reprinted and bound as one single volume. Price $5.00 


PLEASE NOTE: These five books will not be distributed free as part of their membership 
benefits to Sustaining, Sponsoring and Life Associates this ~ear. All members, however, 
may obtain these books at a 25% discount. 


Order from 


THE AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN FOUNDATION 
127 East 73rd Street 
New York 21, N. Y. 


When answering advertisements, please mention THe AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN Review 
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three different sections do we find plays 
by August Strindberg: The Father as 
translated by Edith and Warner Oland 
follows immediately on the Ibsen plays; 
There Are Crimes and Crimes in Edwin 
Bjérkman’s translation is to be found in 
the section on “Departures From Realism,” 
and A Dream Play appears in the very 
last group. A Dream Play has been ren- 
dered into English by the Strindberg 
specialist Arvid Paulson; it is the only 
translation of recent vintage among those 
from the Scandinavian and it demonstrates 
in no small measure the importance of a 
skillful and sensitive translator. It is to be 
hoped that Mr. Paulson will continue to 
present to American readers and theater- 
goers his splendid English versions of the 
plays of the Swedish master. 

Erik J. Frus 


Oh Sir, You’ve Shot Her! Reco .iec- 
TIONS OF A COPENHAGEN CHILDHOOD 
BY BENJAMIN JacoBsEN. Translated 


from the Danish by Estrid Bannister. 
Illustrated by Des Asmussen and intro- 
duced by Victor Borge. Putnam’s. 1959. 
192 pp. Price $3.50. 


I believe that Danish humor is more like 
American humor than the fun of any other 
country. But then I have never visited 
Nepal! I enjoy conversation with Danes 
whom I meet on the streets of Copenhagen 
even more than I do watching the swans 
swimming in the city ponds. 

My favorite American humorists are 
Mark Twain, Robert Benchley, Phyllis Mc- 
Ginley, Ogden Nash, Clarence Day, and 
James Thurber. I hope that it is not pa- 
triotism more than criticism that makes me 
think that this Danish author, Benjamin 
Jacobsen, is not quite as droll as these 
American favorites. 

However, my raucous laugh while read- 
ing spots in each of his chapters of Oh Sir, 
You've Shot Her! (the parson’s widow!) 
brought my wife on the run from the next 
room to help me. Try it yourself! Read 
about the two boys who had the bright 
idea of selling their six-year old sister to 
a sailor as a white slave. Try to keep a 
straight face, for the illustrations are almost 
as zany as the text! 

H.G.L 
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BOOK NOTES 


Norway's comprehensive plans for recov- 
ery after World War II and the reasons for 
the considerable success achieved are ex- 
plored and analyzed by Dr. Alice Bourneuf 
in Norway—The Planned Revival. In a 
detailed statistical and historical treatment 
the author traces the problems faced by 
Norway and discusses, inter alia, the over- 
all investment program, public and private 
consumption, monetary and fiscal policies, 
the problem of price-wage stability, the 
1949 devaluation, and full employment. As 
indicated by Professor Bourneuf, Norway's 
experience is not only important in itself 
but may also serve as a pilot study for other 
countries engaged in economic planning. 
A former Senior Economist with the ECA 
Mission to Norway, Miss Sourneuf is now 
Associate Professor of Economics at Mount 
Holyoke College. Her book is published 
by Harvard University Press as Volume CVI 
of the “Harvard Economic Studies”. (1958. 
233 pp. Price $5.00). 


Many of the charming and unusual chil 
dren’s stories written by the Swedish-Finn- 
ish author Zacharias Topelius (1818-98) 
were translated and published in English 
by Dr. C. W. Foss over thirty years ago. 
Happily, these superb tales, under the title 
Canute Whistlewinks and Other Stories, 
have now been reissued in a volume edited 
by Frances J. Olcott and illustrated by 
Frank McIntosh. The present selection, 
which includes fairy tales, legends and 
stories of children in Finland and Lapland, 
is highly recommended and will provide 
American youngsters with much delightful 
reading. (Longmans, Green. 1959. 272 pp. 
Price $4.00). 


An English translation of The Little 
Mermaid, one of Hans Christian Ander- 
sen's best known and most charming tales, 
has been published as an attractive book- 
let by the Danish firm H¢st & S¢n in 
Copenhagen. The booklet also features 
numerous reproductions of the illustrations 
that have appeared in various Danish edi- 
tions and with translations of the tale to 
foreign languages. The present translation 





The Education of Children and Youth 
IN NORWAY 


By HELEN HUUS 


... presents the only comprehensive treatment of Norwegian education 
written by an American. 

.a firsthand view of education planning in Norway showing emphasis 
on health and outdoor recreation; on the arts, religion, handicrafts, 
homemaking, history and literature, foreign languages, science, coop- 
eration with industry. 

Sept., 1960 Clothbound $6.50 
Paper $4.50 


UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH PRESS 


Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 





is the work of David Hohnen, and Erik 

Dal of the Royal Library has supplied an Seok g SR 
excellent Introduction, which gives much s insurance and postage 
information not only about the author and : , wc se 
the story itself but also about the illustra- 

tions and the statue of the Little Mermaid 

in Copenhagen harbor. 


esig 


Voice of the Lute by Skulda V. Banér 
is a romantic and dramatic story, whose 
main character is a girl who comes to Swe- 
den from the Dakota prairie and encoun- as 
ters a dark mystery. Played out against the Beautiful 
settings of a Swedish summer and an early . oe 
jamal Christmas celebration, this story Danish Arts and Crafts 
has more than its share of suspense and oe } oe r : oo 
what seems at first idientiaabe events. fo Choice X-mas Gift 
Although perhaps written especially for The best of compliments would be expressed with 
teen-age readers, this book will be found ae ao eocinemnicubeeonenente ai 
exceptionally entertaining by all age a number of tasteful gift ideas, designed by 
groups. (Longmans, Green. 1959. 218 pp. cae a 
Price $3.50). The author, who for twenty thieraieieiniineusaen 
years has waged a losing fight against glau- of your personal cheque 
coma, has another novel, Latchstring Out, 


to her credit and has written a number of 2D 
articles and short stories for American mag- a / OME’ 
azines. 17, FREDERIKSBERGGADE, COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 


When answering advertisements, please mention Tue American-Scanpimavian Review 
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In Heads and Tales Harry B. Johnson, 
a native of South Dakota, tells the story 
of his life, which indeed has had more than 
its share of excitement and adventure. 
Service with the U. S. Army in the Philip- 
pines and with Scottish Highlanders in 
World War I is merely the overture to a 
career during which he has been a police 
officer in the Panama Canal Zone, a taxi- 
dermist studying the headshrinkers’ tech- 
nique in Ecuador, and an explorer in the 
Central American jungle. Running through 
the book is the author's search for clues 
to his theory that the “white” Indians of 
Panama are descendants of the “lost” vi- 
kings of Vinland. (Vantage Press. 1958. 
190 pp. Price $3.50). 


Vikings of the Pratrie by N. C. Hagen, 
which contains the reminiscences of three 
pioneers in North Dakota, is an authentic 
and important piece of early twentieth- 
century Americana of more than regional 
interest. Through the dialogues between 
the author’s parents and an old friend there 
emerges a fascinating picture of how the 
early settlers thought and lived, of their 
achievements and their contributions to 


the development of the United States. (Ex- 
position Press. 1958. 206 pp. Price $3.50). 


The Happy Man by Maren-Sofie Ré¢stvig, 
which appeared as Volume II of the “Oslo 
Studies in English”, may now be obtained 
in the United States from The Humanities 
Press, New York. Subtitled Studies in the 
Metamorphoses of a Classical Ideal 1600- 
1700, this volume describes and interprets 
the concept of the Happy Man as it ap- 
peared in the poetry of seventeenth-century 
England. (Akademisk Forlag. Oslo. 496 pp. 
Price $3.00). 


An analysis of means and ends in science, 
art and life in general serves as the basis 
for a penetrating philosophic treatise by 
Hans Christian Sandbeck titled Nature and 
Destiny. A Theory of Evolution. (Oslo Uni- 
versity Press. 1959. 353 pp. Price $4.50). 
The author concludes, inter alia, that it 
appears most probable that personal con- 
sciousness is the outcome of a continuous 
and irreversible process and is thus an ever- 
lasting series of phenomena. 
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The music world in Scandinavia mourn- 
ed the death of Hugo Alfvén, “Grand Old 
Man” of Swedish composers, who passed 
away on May 8, shortly after his 88th birth- 
day. Until stricken by his fatal illness, 
Alfvén had remained remarkably active 
having provided in his 85th year the de- 
lightful Prodigal Son ballet for the Royal 
Opera in Stockholm. He subsequently con- 
ducted the recording released in this coun- 
try on the Westminster label. A few years 
earlier he also conducted recordings (avail- 
Westminster) of his ballet The 
most famous 


able on 
Mountain King and of his 
work the Swedish Rhapsody Midsommar 
vaka. An amusing sidelight on this charm 
ing folk-flavored score is that its American 
vogue a popular arrange 
ment of its main theme done and recorded 
a half-dozen years ago by the well-known 
radio-TV orchestra Faith. 


stemmed from 


leader, Percy 

At this writing, preparations are well 
advanced for big Danish musical doings in 
this country coincident with the arrival of 
King Frederik IX and Queen Ingrid to 
open the exhibition of Danish arts at New 
York’s Metropolitan Museum of Art in 
October. The world-famous Danish Royal 
Ballet will be approaching the close of its 
tour, begun in mid-August on the west 
coast. Its 60-odd performances will be seen 
in such cities as Los Angeles, San Francis- 
co, Dallas, Chicago, Washington, D. C., 
Philadelphia, Hartford and Montreal. The 
major Danish musical attraction in New 
York wiil be the brilliant New Danish 
Quartet, an ensemble comprising Arne 
Svendsen, Palle Heichelmann, Knut Fre 
deriksen, and Pierre Honnens. This string 
quartet, which is the Scandinavian coun- 
terpart to our own Juilliard Quartet in 
the U.S.A., is making its American debut 
under the personal protection of the King 
—the first time that such Royal protection 
extended to a Danish 


has been 


chamber music group. 


ever 





TRAVEL NOTES 


Our own American Ballet Theatre pre- 
sented in New York on April 20 the U.S. 
premiere of a new work by celebrated 
Swedish choreographer, Birgit Cullberg, 
to music by Denmark’s Knudaage Riisager, 
The Lady from the Sea, based on Ibsen’s 
drama. (Here is Scandinavian cooperation 
indeed!) The name of Birgit Cullberg has 
won increasing acclaim among American 
balletgoers thanks to the N.Y. City Ballet 
productions of her Miss Julie and Medea. 
The Royal Danish Ballet also has her 
Moon Reindeer (music by Riisager) in its 
American tour repertoire. 


The aftermath of the Ormandy-Phila 
delphia Orchestra performances of the 
Peer Gynt suite by Norway's eminent com- 
poser, Harald Severud, has been a happy 
one in terms of press and public reaction. 
Cordial, too, was the response to a New 
York performance at the Newell Jenkin’s 
Clarion Concerts in Town Hall of La Isla 
de las Calmas, the Majorcan-inspired tone 
poem by the late Norwegian 12-tone mas- 
ter, Fartein Valen. The Eastman School of 
Music paid tribute to Scandinavia as part 
of an expanded American Music Festival 
this past May, as Howard Hanson, com- 
poser and director of the Eastman School, 
led the Eastman-Rochester Symphony Or- 
chestra in a program featuring Carl Niel- 
sen’s Clarinet Concerto, the Grieg Piano 
Concerto, Alfvén’s Midsommarvaka 
Pohjola’s Daughter by Sibelius. 


and 


Ihe recording field has been rather 
dormant so far as significant recordings of 
Scandinavian music are concerned. No re- 
lease date has yet been announced by 
Columbia of its recording of the space 
opera, Aniara, by Sweden's Karl-Birger 
Blomdahl, though there is talk of produc- 
tion of the work in New York during the 
1960-61 season. 

It was not long ago announced that all 
the important recordings of the renowned 
Danish singer Aksel Schi¢tz, were to be 
available in major record shops by late 
June—5 LPs in all on the Odeon or Electro- 
la label. Distribution will be through Rec- 
ord and Tape Sales Corp. of West 8th St., 
New York, not through Harry Goldman, 
Inc., as announced in the last Music Notes. 

Davin HAL 


<S= TRAVEL, 
NOTES == 


ETE STE os LO RE 
JAL Offers “Off-Season” Economy Travel 


Statistics show that Americans are the 
“travelingest’”” people in the world. For 
many years they made the “grand tour of 
Europe,” going in June, returning in Sep- 
tember and always traveling in the grand 
manner. Then the thrifty ones found that 
they could save money by traveling tourist 
class, and overnight that created an en- 
tirely new travel market. 


Now the wise ones are finding that they 
can save time and additional money by 
latching on to a few tricks of the trade. 
There are still ways of stretching the dollar 
if you keep your eyes open and shop 
around. 


You can save a pocketful of money by 
taking your air trip to Europe during the 
“off-season.” Only one scheduled trans- 
air carrier—Icelandic Airlines—of- 
“off-season” rate from New York 
August 16 to April 30 and from Europe 
October 16 to June 30. If you are taking 
members of your family, you can save an- 
other pocketful of dollars by buying a 
ticket under Icelandic Airlines’ family plan. 
Under this plan, a wife and children be- 
tween the ages of 12 and 25 are each 
granted a reduction in fare to all points 
served by Icelandic. 


atlantic 
fers an 


Nicholas Craig, President of Icelandic 
Airlines, Inc., points out that the number 
of passengers carried on the company’s 
flights last fall and early winter, normally 
a “slow” period for other airlines, played 
an important part in making 1959 the most 
successful year in Icelandic’s history. With 
two DC-6B’s having been added to the 
IAL fleet, this year promises to be even 
better. During the first six months, the 
company carried considerably more _pas- 
sengers from New York than in the same 
period of 1959. During the second quarter 
of this year, Icelandic’s eastbound flights 
were more fully booked than the flights of 
any other transatlantic airline. 
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New Jet-age Car from Sweden 


SAAB MOTORS INC., 405 Park Avenue, New York 22 


Copenhagen’s New Royal Hotel 


Copenhagen’s new and luxurious Royal 
Hotel welcomed its first guests on July 1. 
Being Copenhagen’s tallest building, the 
hotel has 22 stories and 275 air-conditioned 
rooms and suites. There is also a Sauna, 
or Finnish steam bath, massage rooms, and 
an ultraviolet-ray system. 


The new hotel is owned by a subsidiary 
company of Scandinavian Airlines System, 
SAS-Invest, Ltd. The hotel is directly con- 
nected with the SAS offices and the city’s 
airline terminal. It is located in the center 
of Copenhagen near the Town Hall and 
the world-famous Tivoli gardens. 


M/S “Meteor” to Cruise in the Caribbean 

For the first time in Caribbean cruise 
history, a cruise ship will sail on a regular 
winter schedule from San Juan, Puerto 
Rico, and St. Thomas, Virgin Islands, to 
several of the lesser-known ports in the 
colorful crescent comprising the Leeward 
Islands. For this purpose, Bergen Steam- 
ship Company of Norway, in cooperation 
with Scandinavian American Shipping Co., 


S.A., is sending over her well-known cruise 
ship the M/S Meteor. 

Eleven weekly cruises are scheduled from 
December 24, 1960, to March 4, 1961. All 
cruises will return to St. Thomas and San 
Juan. Holiday-seekers can 
a Stay at a resort on 


combine 
Puerto Rico or the 
Virgin Islands with one of these voyages 


now 


to the most interesting and lesser-known 
dependencies in the picturesque group 
which forms the Leeward Islands. 

The 


eleven 


itinerary will be the same for all 
will include St. John 
(Caneel Bay) and St. Croix in the Amer- 
ican Virgin Tortola 
Gorda (passing) in the British Virgin 
Islands, British St. Kitts and Antigua, 
French and Dutch St. Martin, Dutch Saba 
(passing) and St. Barthelemy, as well as 
Guadeloupe in the French West Indies. 


cruises and 


Islands, and Virgin 


New Ferry Between Denmark and Sweden 

The Norwegian owned “Europafergen,” 
built by the Navy Yard at Horten, has 
begun ferrying between Grenaa, Denmark, 
and Varberg, Sweden. The craft 
750 passengers and 100 cars. 


carries 
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TRAVEL 


“Stella Polaris” Cruises 


The Stella Polaris, popular Swedish 
cruise ship, has scheduled a program of 12 
cruises to the Caribbean, Mediterranean 
and Scandinavia, for the 1960-61 season. 
First in the series is a group of five Carib- 
bean winter cruises sailing from New Or- 
leans. The inaugural voyage is a 16-day 
Christmas-New Year cruise on December 
21, 1960. 

On March 30, 1961, the Stella Polaris 
resumes a famous annual cruise event—the 
Grand Mediterranean Spring Cruise. Sail- 
ing from New Orleans, the voyage is 
scheduled for 69 days, terminating in Bou- 
logne on June 6, For those desiring shorter 
cruise durations, there are optional disem- 
barkations at Naples and Monte Carlo. 

Five summer cruises in Scandinavia fol- 
low the Grand Mediterranean Cruise. The 
first three, each of 15 days’ duration, visit 
the North Cape, Norwegian Fjords and 
Land of the Midnight Sun. They sail from 
Harwich, England, on June 15, June 30 
and July 15, 1961. The June 15 cruise will 
also leave from Boulogne on June 14. 


@ ARTWARE @ STEMWARE 
@ ACCESSORIES @ DRINKWARE 


Quality-Crafted 


Importations 


WHOLESALE 


EXCLUSIVE U.S.A. DISTRIBUTOR 


R. F. BRODEGAARD & CO., INC. 


225 FIFTH AVENUE « NEW YORK 10, N Y 


NOTES 





THE IDEAL CRUISE SHIP 
Completely Air-Conditioned 


5 CARIBBEAN CRUISES « 1960-61 
SAILING FROM NEW ORLEANS 


16 DAYS e DEC. 21, 1960 (Christmas-New 
Year Cruise)—Visiting: Nassau, St. Thomas, 
St. Kitts, Ciudad Trujillo, Montego Bay, Grand 
Cayman, Rates from $390 


15 DAYS e JAN. 7, 1961—Visiting: Nassau, 
Port-au-Prince, Ciudad Trujillo, Kingston, Mon- 
tego Bay, Grand Cayman. Rates from $370 


22 DAYS e@ JAN. 23, 1961—Visiting: Cap 
Haitien, Ciudad Trujillo, St. Martin, Marti- 
nique, St. Lucia, Barbados, Trinidad, La 
Guaira, Aruba, Kingston. Rates from $650 
24 DAYS e FEB. 15, 1961—Visiting: Nassau, 
Cap Haitien, St. Thomas, St. Kitts, Martinique, 
Grenada, La Guaira, Curacao, San Blas, Cristo- 
bal, Montego Bay. Rates from $690 


16 DAYS @ MAR, 12, 1961—Visiting: Cap 
Haitien, St. Thomas, St. Kitts, Ciudad Trujillo, 
Montego Bay, Grand Cayman. 


Rates from $390 


GRAND 
MEDITERRANEAN SPRING CRUISE 
MARCH 30, 1961 


Terminating in Naples (54 days), Monte Carlo 
(58 days) and Boulogne (69 days). Visiting: 
San Juan, Madeira, Casablanca, Gibraltar, 
Malta, Alexandria, Beirut, Haifa, Rhodes, 
Candia, Santorin, Istanbul, Yalta, Odessa, 
Athens, Itea, Corfu, Dubrovnik, Catania, 
Messina, Naples, Capri, Elba, Monte Carlo, 
Barcelona, Malaga, Lisbon. Rates from $1400 
(54 days), $1440 (58 days), $1690 (69 days). 


5 SUMMER CRUISES 
IN SCANDINAVIA e 1961 
Sailing from and returning to Europe 


The first three cruises—15 days each (June 15, 
June 30, July 15)—include the Norwegian 
fjords, the North Cape and Land of the Mid 
night Sun. Rates from $360. The last two 
cruises—16 days each (July 31, Aug. 16) com- 
bine visits to the Scandinavian capitals and the 
Norwegian fjords, Rates from $350 


AUTUMN 
MEDITERRANEAN CRUISE e 1961 


Sailing from Boulogne, Sept. 3, Southampton, 
Sept. 4. Visiting: Lisbon, Tunis, Beirut, Haifa, 
Piraeus, Itea. Catania, Messina, Monte Carlo, 
Barcelona, Gibraltar. Rates from $525 


Currrer LIne 
See your travel agent, or write: 
1 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20 
Phone: JUdson 6-4070 
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(AKTIEBOLAGET SVENSKA OSTASIATISKA KOMPANIET, 
GOTHENBURG, SWEDEN) 
@ joint service with 
The De La Rama Steamship Co., Inc., and Blue Funnel Line 


ee 


Regular freight and passenger service between 


The United States and the Far East 


under the name of 


DE LA RAMA LINES 


The Swedish East Asia Company also operates a regular 
service from Europe to The Red Sea, Persian Gulf, India, 
Pakistan, Ceylon, Burma and the Far East. 


FOR INFORMATION 


Pench bilge bGeS ne 


General Agents 25 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y., Tel. WHitehall 3-2100 
General Agents for the Philippines: De La Rama Steamship Co., Inc., 
Manila, P.I. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


wi PLAN A DIFFERENT VACATION — 
SELECT ONE OF THESE GLORIOUS 


‘Sun-blat* CRUISES, 


ON “HAPPY SHIPS” 


GRIPSHOLM 23,190 gross tons 
KUNGSHOLM 21,140 gross tons “a 


You'll be delighted 
with these 


Happy Ships” 
SHIP IS YOUR HOTEL 

ALL OUTSIDE ROOMS 
LOVELY COCKTAIL LOUNGES 
MOTION PICTURE THEATRE 
LECTURES 

BRIDGE & DANCE LESSONS 
SWIMMING POOLS 
STEAMBATH, GYMNASIUM 
SWEDISH MASSAGE 

BROAD DECKS 

HORSE RACING 

TRAP SHOOTING 
SHUFFLEBOARD 

DECK TENNIS 

FUN-FILLED PARTIES 
DANCING, CONCERTS 


DELICIOUS MEALS 


LATE EVENING 
“SMORGASBORD” 

and famous Service in the 
Swedish American Line 
tradition. 


Welcome aboard your luxurious, completely air-conditioned cruise liner...to 
your attractive outside accommodations with private bath or shower. Explore 
the wide decks — what fun, sport and relaxation await you here! See the 
tzascious lounges, intimate cafes, swimming pools, theatre. This is your “home at 
sea” while a guest of Swedish American Line. Cuisine? Just the most varied and 
delicious meals imaginable. And the service is truly superb. Choose your cruise 
now and share in the grand good times ahead! 


AROUND THE WORLD IN 89 DAYS 


(76 days if you debark at Los Angeles) 

JAN. 21, 1961... KUNGSHOLM — The very names of the ports of call on this 
unique itinerary have a romantic, adventuresome fascination for 20th seasoned 
world travelers and for those visiting them the first time: Palma, Majorca; Naples, 
Italy; Alexandria, the Suez Canal and Suez in age-old Egypt; Aden; Bombay, 
India; the exotic East — Colombo, Ceylon; Rangoon, Burma; ‘enang, Malaya; 
Singapore; Bangkok, Thailand; Hong Kong; Keelung, Formos~; Kobe and Yoko- 
hama, Japan; thence across the Pacific to Honolulu in lovely Hawaii; Los Angeles; 
colorful Acapulco, Mexico; the passage of the Panama Canal; Cristobal, Canal 
Zone. Truly “the Cruise of a Lifetime.” RATES FROM $2,850. 


WEST AFRICA—SOUTH AMERICA CRUISE 


JAN. 25, 1961 ...GRIPSHOLM...38 DAYS — This delightfully restful and 
relaxing 12,913-mile cruise in sun-warmed sea lanes includes two great conti- 
nents, calling at Funchal, Madeira; Casablanca, Morocco; Santa Cruz, Tenerife; 
Dakar, Senegal; Conakry, Guinea; Rio de Janeiro and Bahia, Brazil; Barbados, 
B.W.L, and St. Thomas, Virgin Islands. RATES FROM $1,125. 


FALL AND WINTER WEST INDIES CRUISES 


SEPT. 30. . . KUNGSHOLM . . . 13 days . . . RATES FROM $330 


St. John, St. Thomas, San Juon, Ciudad Trujillo, Port-au-Prince, 
Montego Bay. 


OCT. 14... KUNGSHOLM. . . 13 days . . . RATES FROM $330 
Martinique, Grenada, la Guaira, Curacao, Port-au-Prince. 
OCT. 28... KUNGSHOLM .. . 10 days . . . RATES FROM $255 
Nassau, San Juan, St. John, St. Thomas. 
NOV. 9...KUNGSHOLM... 9 days ... RATES FROM $230 
St. John, St. Thomas, San Juan. 
NOV. 19... KUNGSHOLM . . . 16 days . . . RATES FROM $440 
Port-au-Prince, Kingston, Cartagena, San Blas, Cristobal, Grand Cayman, 
Nassau. 
DEC. 20 .. . GRIPSHOLM . 14 days . . . RATES FROM $450 


San Juan, St. Thomas, la Guaira, Curacao, Port-au-Prince. 


JAN. §& GRIPSHOLM ... 18 days. . . RATES FROM $540 
San Juan, Dominica, Grenada, la Guaira, Curacao, Cartagena, 
Cristobal, Grand Cayman, Nossav. 


REGULAR SERVICE between New York and Bremerhaven, Germany; 
Copenhagen, Denmark; and Gothenburg, Sweden; with connections 7o all Europe. 


For illustrated literature and information see YOUR TRAVEL AGENT or write 


“=” Swedish American Line “=” 


THE WHITE VIKING FLEET 
636 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 


When answering advertisements, please mention THe Amertcan-ScanDINAVIAN Review 
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Scan dina vian -Am erican Line 


Regular service from United States East Coast Ports to Denmark with 
modern, comfortable, fast passenger and freight vessels. Sailings about 
every seven days in each direction. 


Relax and enjoy our Danish cuisine and atmosphere. 


Fares New-York-Copenhagen or vice versa: 
Berth in Double Cabin—$175.00 to $185.00 
Single Cabin—$200.00 to $215.00 
including meals 


For further rates and particulars apply to your nearest travel agent or: 


FUNCH, EDYE & CO., Inc. 
General Agents 
New York: 25 Broadway 
Tel: WHitehall 3-2100 


Chicago: 231 S. LaSalle Street 
Tel: Central 6-9288 


New Orleans: American Bank Bidg. 
Tel: Tulane 3266 


Det Forenede Dampskibs-Selskab 


Aktieselskab 


(The United Steamship Company, Ltd.) 
Copenhagen 


When answering advertisements, please mention THe American-ScanDINavIAN Review 
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AMERICAN FLAG SHIPS 


+ w&« * 
Freight and Passenger Service 


REGULAR SAILINGS BETWEEN 
East Coast United States Ports and: 


NORWAY - DENMARK 
SWEDEN - POLAND 
FINLAND 


MOORE-M;CORMACK 


TWO BROADWAY, N. Y. 4, N. Y. 
Digby 4-5000 


Offices in Principal Cities 
of the World 


mention THe AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN Review 
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Modern freight and passenger motorships 
in dependable world-wide services 


“U. S. and Canadian West Coast Ports and Virgin Islands 
to United Kingdom, Continental and Scandinavian Ports” 


“Scandinavian, United Kingdom and Continental Ports to Red Sea, 
India, Federation of Malaya, Thailand, Far East, Japan and Australia” 


THE EAST ASIATIC COMPANY, INC. 


LOS ANGELES NEW YORK PORTLAND 
SAN FRANCISCO 


When answering advertisements, please mention THz AmERican-Scanpinavian Review 
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Ship your cargo via 


THE BLUE LINERS 
MAERSK LINERS* 


5 sailings every month 
to the FAR EAST 
From Atlantic & Pacific ports 


Also the only service from 
West Africa to Atlantic & Pacific ports 


MOLLER 


STEAMSHIP COMP ANY, INC. 30 Broad Street, New York 4,N. Y. HAnover 2-1500 
wep stares avo cama roe A. P, MOLLER, COPENHAGEN 


WEST COAST LINE 
GENERAL AGENTS FOR 
J. LAURITZEN, COPENHAGEN 
DIRECT SERVICES 
from 
ATLANTIC COAST and GULF PORTS 

To 

CANAL ZONE, PANAMA, COLOMBIA, 

ECUADOR, PERU, BOLIVIA, CHILE 


For Information Apply 


WEST COAST LINE, INC. 


67 BROAD STREET 915 American Bank Building 
Telephone: WHitehall 3-9600 Telephone: Tulane 6751 
New York, N.Y. New Orleans, La. 


When answering advertisements, please mention THe AmzriIcan-SCANDINAVIAN Revi 
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* * * * * * * * + * 


Yotnsen Line 


REDERI AB NORDSTJERNAN - STOCKHOLM - SWEDEN 


A. JOHNSON & CO., INC. 


21 WEST STREET - NEW YORK 6, N.Y, 


_&. GEORG JENSEN INC. 


At, 667 Fifth Avenue, New York 22, New York 


Denmark Finland 


Georg Jensen silver Arabia faience 

Georg Jensen stainless steel Karhula-littala crystal 

Universal stainless steel Notsjoe glass 

Royal Copenhagen Porcelain Orno lamps 

Furniture by . . . Finn Juhl, 

Hans Wegner, Jacob Kjaer 

Krenit enamel 

Bojesen wood Sweden 

Wiggers wood Gense stainless steel 

Gustavsberg ceramics 

Norway Kosta crystal 

David Andersen silver Orrefors crystal 

Tostrup silver Furniture by 

Emalox aluminum K. E. Ekselius 
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“~s METEOR 
CRUISE PROGRAM + 1960-61 


NEW! CARIBBEAN CRUISES 


6-Day Discovery Cruises to the Leeward Islands. 
Sailing every Saturday from San Juan, P.R., and 
St. Thomas, V. |., Dec. 24, 1960 (Christmas-New 
Year Cruise) to March 4, 1961. 


2 MEDITERRANEAN SPRING CRUISES 
18-DAY EASTER CRUISE: Sailing from Genoa, 
March 23; terminating in Venice, April 10. 
21-DAY SPRING CRUISE: Sailing from Venice, 
April 11; terminating in Rotterdam, May 2. 


Unusually comprehensive itineraries include Egypt, 
Greece and the Greek Islands and the beautiful 
Dalmatian Coast of Yugoslavia. 


7 SUMMER CRUISES IN SCANDINAVIA 


4 Cruises to the North Cape and Norwegian 
Fjords. Two of 10-days and two of 8-days 
duration. All four cruises sail from and return to 
Bergen, Norway. June 11 and June 22 (10 days 
each); July 2 and July 11 (8 days each). 

2 Cruises to Svalbard (Spitsbergen) and Pack Ice. 
Each of 13 days duration. Depart from Bergen 
on July 20 and Aug. 3. 


Northern Capitals Cruise (includes Russia, Poland, 
Germany). 20 days, sails from Bergen, Aug. 18, 
terminates in Harwich, England. 


2 MEDITERRANEAN AUTUMN CRUISES 


Each of 20 days duration. 


First cruise sails from Harwich, Sept. 8, terminates 
in Venice, Sept. 29. Second cruise sails from 
Venice, Sept. 30, terminates in Genoa, Oct. 21. 


12-DAY ROUND TRIPS: 
NORWEGIAN COASTAL VOYAGES 


To the North Cape and Norwegian Fjords. 
NORTH SEA PASSAGE 


Newcastle/Bergen, in the modern stabilizer- 
equipped M/S Venus and T/S Leda. 


\\ 


See your travel agent, or write: 


BERGEN LINE 


BERGEN STEAMSHIP CO. INC. 
576 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 36 @ JUdson 2-1133 


PPPS SSIS IIASA II AOIAAPAAR 


BARBER STEAMSHIP LINES, 


NEW YORK 


General Agents For 


WILH. WILHELMSEN 
Regular and Frequent Sailings 


North Atlantic Ports 
To Norway 


South Atlantic Ports 
To Scandinavia and Baltic 


Gulf Ports 
To Continent, Scandinavia and Baltic 


General Offices 


17 Battery Pl., New York 4, N. Y. 
Whitehall 4-1300 


dp 


By appointment to H/M King of Denmark 


HOLMEGAARDS 
DANISH CRYSTAL 


HANDMADE IN THE 
BEST TRADITION 
BY 


Write for name of nearest retail dealer. 
— Exclusive Distributor — 


SVEND JENSEN of DENMARK inc. 


1010 Boston Post Road, Rye, N. Y., WO 7-6026 
N. Y. Showroom 225 Fifth Ave. 
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TOOL AND SPRING STEELS 


A complete supply of fine Swedish tool, die and spring 
steels in shapes, sizes and analyses to meet every need. 


Prompt delivery from warehouse stocks. 


UDDEHOLM COMPANY OF AMERICA, INC. 


New York, N. Y. 155 East 44th Street 
Cleveland, Ohio 4540 East 71st Street 
Los Angeles, Calif. 5037 Telegraph Rd. 
Newington, Conn. 2175 Berlin Tpke. 
District Representatives in Chicago Detroit Philadelphia 


Offices and warehouses in 


YOUR GUIDE TO 


SMORGASBORD DELICACIES 


From 


The Swedish Preserving Union, Ltd., Gothenburg, Sweden 


Lighthouse Brand 

LIGHTHOUSE—Kungssill— 
Vingasill—Master Herring— 
Weekend Herring—Fried Tiny 
Meatballs—Stirred Lingon and 
Blueberry Preserves. 

CARLSON’S—Gaffelbitar— 
Whole and Skin and Boneless 
Anchovies in Spiced Sauce. 

GREBBESTAD—Whole and Skin and Boneless Anchovies in 
Lobster Sauce. 

SVEA—Kaalassill. 

Imported By 


B. WESTERGAARD & C0. INC. 


Celebrating Our 50TH ANNIVERSARY 
357-363 Thirty-Sixth Street Brooklyn 32, N.Y. 
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These 


SANDVIK 
PRODUCTS 


Serve Millions Of 
Americans 


SANDVIK 
High Carbon, Alloy and Stainless 
Strip Steel, Wire, Tubing 


SANDVIK STEEL BELT CONVEYORS 
Carbon and Stainless Steel Belt 
Conveyors 


SANDVIK SPRINGS 
Industrial Springs, Specialty Springs 
and Watch Springs 


SANDVIK—COROMANT 

Carbide Tipped Cutting Tools, Tool 
Holders, Blanks and Inserts, Milling 
Cutters 


SANDVIK SAW & TOOL 

Distributors of “Fish & Hook” Bow 
Saws, Hand Saws and Saw Tools... 
Files, Chisels, Gouges, Pliers and 
Scythes 


SANDVIK STEEL, Inc. 


1702 Nevins Road, Fair Lawn, New Jersey 


Branch Offices: Cleveland * Detroit * Chicago 
Los Angeles 


IN CANADA: Sandvik Canadian Ltd., 
Montreal 9, P. Q. 


Works: Sandviken, Sweden 


Fishballs, Fishcakes, Cod Roe 
Fredriksstad Anchovies 
Cocktail Shrimps - 

“King Oscar” Cocktail Snacks 
Nordic Brand — Gjetost & N¢kkelost 
S. A. HARAM & CO., INC. 


34 Beach Street, New York 13, N. Y. 


GRIPSHOLA 
RESTAURANT 


Telephone: Plaza 9-626C 


An American Restaurant in the 
Finest Swedish tradition ... 


Serving Authentic Food of Two 
Continents...Including Delicious 
Smérgdsbord 
STEN JACOBSSON 
Proprietor 


324 East 57th Street New York, N. Y. 
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NORTON 


Alundum NON-SLIP terrazzo combines 


DISTINCTION IN DESIGN 
with time-proven walking safety 


New York’s Solomon R. Guggenheim Museum, one of the last and prob- 
ably most discussed creation of the great Frank Lloyd Wright, is a rare combina- 
tion of the aesthetic and the practical in ultramodern architectural treatment. 

From the practical standpoint, for example, walking safety has been pro- 
vided for its thousands upon thousands of visitors. All of its terrazzo, including 
the attractive main floor and the viewing ramp which spirals gracefully upward 
for six floors, has been made effectively non-slip with Norton ALUNDUM 
Aggregate. 

For floors, ramps and stairways in all types of buildings, both public and 
commercial, Norton ALUNDUM Aggregate in the proper proportion, furnishes 
@ terrazzo surface which is non-slip wet or dry, retains its initial beauty in- 
definitely and is exceptionally resistant to wear. 


Send for brand new catalog on Norton products for WALKING SAFETY. 


General Contractor: Euclid Contracting Corp., New York, N. Y. 


Terrazzo: V. Foscato Co., Long Island City, N. Y. NOR TON 
NORTON COMPANY 


WORCESTER, MASS. NON-SLIP FLOORS 


Photo by George Cserna 


PRINTED BY MARSTIN PRESS, INC., NEW YORK CITY 
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WO CHRISTMAS SAILINGS TO NORWAY AND DENMARK 
ITH FREQUENT AND CONVENIENT CONNECTIONS TO 


LL POINTS IN FINLAND, SWEDEN AND THE CONTINENT 


You have the choice of two great ships for your Christmas trip to Scandinavia when you travel 
Norwegian America Line. You will enjoy the hospitality, friendly service and excellent cuisine. The 
public lounges will be decorated with Christmas trees as well as the traditional illuminated trees 15 feet 
tall atop both masts and there will be special Christmas parties for young and old during the trip. 


Join one of these two Christmas sailings to Scandinavia 


FROM NEW YORK 


s. s. STAVANGERFJORD 


DECEMBER 1 
to: Kristiansand, Copenhagen, Oslo 
Minimum First Class $286 Minimum Cabin Class $224 
Minimum Tourist Class $188 


The s.s. STAVANGERFJORD has an enviable reputation for her smooth-sailing qualities and an atmosphere 
of coziness and charm, all her own. 


m.s. BERGENSFJORD 


DECEMBER 9 
to: Bergen, Stavanger, Copenhagen, Oslo 
Minimum First Class $326 Minimum Tourist Class $223 


The m.s. BERGENSFJORD, flagship of the Norwegian America Line, offers you the latest in luxury and 


comfort and for the utmost in passenger comfort and well-being, the ship is equipped with stablizers 
for smooth sailing. 


See your Travei Agent, or 


AGENCY, INC. 


BRM AL AMAR LRAA HA BRARA AAR MA A LARARAE 


24 STATE STREET NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 


CHICAGO ° MINNEAPOLIS . SEATTLE ° SAN FRANCISCO ° MONTREAL 
RRARAARAARARAAARRARARAAAAARARAARAREA £LARRARARAARAAAAAARARARAARARE 
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SKF produces the most complete 
line of Ball and Roller Bearings 


QO Bz 


Spherical, Cylindrical, Ball, and “Tyson. Tapered Roller Bearings 
Sar INDUSTRIES INC. PHILADELPHIA 32. PA 


*ane. uv. 6. PAT OFF 








